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[Editorial 

Technology 

Trailblazer 

Philly  media  empire  takes  step  in  right  direction 


Philadelphia  Media  Network’s 
move  to  market  a  “deeply  dis¬ 
counted”  tablet,  bundled  with 
applications  delivering  content  from 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  is  enterpris¬ 
ing  to  say  the  least.  Digital  media  is 
the  future,  and  PN’s  strategy  may 
coax  older  generations  into  an 
accelerated  introduction  to  touch¬ 
screen  technology. 

In  an  interview  with  AdWeek, 

CEO  and  publisher  Greg  Osberg 
said,  “No  one  in  the  U.S.  has  bundled 
the  device  with  content.  We  want  to 
gain  significant  market  share  in  this 
area,  and  we  want  to  learn  about 
consumer  behavior.  Our  goal  is  to  be 
the  most  innovative  media  company 
in  the  United  States.” 

A  lofty  goal,  but  Osberg  backs  it 
with  a  digital  plan  that  just  may 
work. 

Beginning  this  month,  2,000  of  the 
Android-powered  tablets  will  be 
shipped  as  part  of  a  pilot  program, 
with  a  full-scale  launch  anticipated 
in  November.  The  company  has  not 
yet  said  what  it  will  charge  for  the 
devices,  but  digital  subscriptions  to 
the  Inquirer  and  Daily  News  will 
likely  cost  $2.99  per  week.  Ad  space 
will  be  available  on  the  home  screen 
of  the  tablets,  adding  another  rev¬ 
enue  stream  for  the  media  company. 
And,  of  course,  the  tablets  will  be 
tied  to  Philly.com,  the  online  portal 
for  the  two  newspapers. 

This  groundbreaking  strategy 
enables  the  company  to  increase  sub¬ 
scriptions,  expand  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunities,  build  loyal  readership,  and 
gather  valuable  customer  data,  which 
will  shed  light  on  how  readers  con¬ 
sume  information  on  the  tablet. 


But  the  benefits  don’t  have  to  stop 
I  there.  If  PN  handles  its  app  strategy 
I  correctly,  the  ancillary  effect  of 
i  increased  reader  engagement  could 
i  be  the  backbone  of  a  sustainable, 
i  long-term  business  model.  With  the 
i  help  of  consumer  data  collected  from 
!  the  tablets,  the  newspapers  can  invite 
I  readers  to  become  part  of  the  Philly 
news  scene  and  encourage  them  to 
participate  by  sharing  information 
i  and  opinions.  Readers  who  follow 
local  sports  could  be  tapped  to  con- 
:  tribute  commentary  and  share  feed- 
i  back  about  the  Phillies,  Eagles,  or 
'  even  high  school  games.  Readers 
;  with  interests  in  arts  and  culture 
!  could  share  photos  and  videos  of 
I  shows  and  events.  Local  content 
i  generated  by  local  readers  keeps 
newspapers  relevant  with  their  sub- 
^  scribers  as  well  as  their  advertisers. 

PN* s  tablet  strategy  is  a  significant 
i  step  to  creating  an  enthusiastic  and 
devoted  community  of  Philadelphia 
i  readers.  When  subscribers  become 
i  active  contributors  of  local  news  as  it 
i  happens,  there  will  be  more  time  and 
'  resources  for  journalists  to  write  in- 
depth  enterprise  stories  and  well- 
;  researched  analysis  features. 

Philadelphia  Media  Network  is  in 
i  good  company  when  it  comes  to 
i  offering  discounted  devices  with 
:  discounted  subscriptions.  Amazon 
lists  its  ad-supported  Kindle  device 
I  at  the  top  of  its  best  selling  electron- 
I  ics  list,  suggesting  that  buyers  are 
tolerant  when  it  comes  to  sponsored 
!  content,  at  least  if  it  comes  with  a 
I  discounted  device. 

I  Let  us  hope  that  Philadelphia 
I  Media  Network’s  bold  experiment 
!  lays  the  groundwork  for  other  papers 
i  to  follow  and  succeed.  —JF  u 
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44%  Discount 

$71  savings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Comrnerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 

The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 
by  city. 
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www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 
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REMEMBER  THE 

mimmmiiiiim 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  in 
the  last  two  years  or  so  before 
its  eventual  demise,  followed  a 
similar  tack  (as  Swedish  tabloid 
Svenska  Dagbladet,  described  in  Jeff 
Fleming’s  editorial  in  the  June  2011 
issue  of  E&P). 

Under  the  leadership  of  John 
Temple,  the  News  made  a  wholesale 
change  in  its  content  model  by  separat¬ 
ing  the  breaking  news,  which  would  be 
the  focus  of  the  Web  portion  of  con¬ 


tent,  from  in-depth  news,  which  would 
be  the  focus  of  the  printed  daily.  Of 
course,  the  two  often  overlapped,  in 
order  to  satisfy. 

Sadly,  it  was  the  staid  viewpoint 
of  its  corporate  owner  —  Scripps 
Howard  —  that  pulled  the  carpet 
from  under  what  could  have  been  at 
worst  a  great  experiment,  and  at  best 
a  huge,  momentum-turning  suc¬ 
cess.  Before  all  newspapers  go  the 
way  of  the  Rocky,  the  corporate 
ownership  would  greatly  benefit  by 
taking  a  page  from  that  book,  and 
embracing  change  on  both  fronts 
intelligently. 


FROM  AN  EX-DENVER 
POST  EMPLOYEE 

EVENIN6  CONNECTIVITY 

An  interesting  article  (“Time 
to  Bring  Back  the  P.M.  News 
Product,”  July  2011),  but  statis¬ 
tics  at  small  to  mid-sized  dailies  and 
weeklies  show  us  that  our  traffic  spikes 
once  people  get  to  work.  Weekend 
traffic  declines  significantly.  Further, 
our  traffic  spikes  at  mid-moming  and 
lunch  time  (break  periods.)  If  we  don’t 
publish  an  e-edition  of  our  news,  or  if 
we  focus  on  improved  online  news 
updates,  we  will  miss  a  significant 
portion  of  our  local  audience. 

LOU  PHELPS 
PHELPS,  CUTLER  &  ASSOCIATES 


^  Email:  kristina@editOfandpubljsher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  livine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  ail  the  usual  reasons. 
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Digimarc  Discover  ’  is 
putting  an  end  to  the 
static,  offline  reading 
experience  -  uniting 
print,  mobile  and  Web 
initiatives  by  connecting 
print  to  the  digital 
world  on  the  device 
we  carry  with  us  24/7 
-our  smartphone. 

Bring  your  readers  back  to  print. 
Give  them  the  interactive,  multi- 
media  experiences  they  want 
from  articles  and  ads  -  things  like 
view  a  video,  share  with  a  friend, 
comment  on  a  story,  get  additional 
information,  and  place  an  order - 
all  from  your  printed  newspaper. 


Close  the  sale  for  your  advertisers 

Imagine  readers  using  their 
smartphone  to  access  detailed 
product  information,  consumer 
ratings,  videos,  and  special 
promotions  directly  from  printed 
ads.  With  Digimarc  Discover, 
print  ads  are  now  actionable  and 
measureable  like  never  before. 

How  is  Digimarc  Discover  different? 

•  Unlike  barcodes  and  tags,  there  is 
no  loss  of  valuable  space  and  no 
negative  impact  to  design  and  layout. 

•  Readers  are  instantly  connected  to 
the  additional  online  content  without 
having  to  take  a  picture,  email  it 

off,  and  wait  for  a  response. 

•  Easy  trials  through  the  Digimarc 
Discover  Online  Services  Portal. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF. 

THIS  AD  l-S  INTERACTIVE. 

Download-the  Digimarc  Discover 
mobile  app  from  the  iTunes 
App  Store  or  Android  Market 
and  follow  the  directions. 
Experience  this  ad  come  to  life. 

Learn  how  simple  it  is  to  get  started 
at  www.digimarc.com/pnline. 
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Look  Ahead 


From  L-R:  Megan  Poinski,  Tim  Fields,  Alec 
Leonard,  and  Samuel  Leonard. 

Offbeat 

Wedding  Bliss, 
Newspaper  Style 

Journalists  tie  the  knot  in 
newspaper-themed  ceremony 

BY  HEIDI  KULICKE 

A  CREATIVE  Maryland 

couple  paid  homage  to  the 
industry’  that  brought  them 
together  during  a  recent  wedding 
ceremony  and  reception. 

Megan  Poinski  and  Tim  Fields 
first  met  in  2003  after  both  were 
hired  as  reporters  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  Daily  Nen's.  They  became 
a  couple,  and  soon  after,  a  “power¬ 
house  investigative  reporting  duo,” 
said  Poinski,  current  associate 
editor  for  nonprofit  news  site 
MarylandReporter.com.  Although 
Fields  no  longer  works  in  the 
ne^\'spaper  industry,  the  couple 
found  it  fitting  to  throw  a  newspa- 
p)er-themed  wedding  bash  to  reflect 
their  life  together  so  far.  “Having  a 
newspaper  theme  was  a  natural 
thing  to  do,”  Poinski  said. 

From  the  invitations  to  the  wed¬ 
ding  favors,  the  wedding  reflected 
continued  on  page  10 


Weekly  TV  show  targets 
New  Yorkers 

Boldly  going  where 
audiences  are.  The  New 
York  Times  continues  to 
carve  its  way  through  the  ever- 
changing  media  landscape.  And 
now,  television  is  part  of  the  mix. 
Recently,  the  Times  launched  a 
w’eekly  TV  show,  hoping  to  cap¬ 
ture  viewers  and  ratings  Monday 
nights  in  its  local  market:  New 
York  City. 

Catering  to  the  interests  and 
lifestyle  of  New  York  residents, 
NYTV  is  a  half-hour  show  pro¬ 
duced  by  The  New  York  Times  that 
airs  Monday  evenings  at  8:30  on 
New  York’s  flagship  local  station, 
NYC  life.  It  runs  under  the  banner 
of  NYC  Media,  the  city’s  official 
TV,  radio,  and  online  network. 

Each  episode  features  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  culture,  lifestyle, 
and  fashion-oriented  videos 
produced  by  rimes  journalists 
for  New  Yorkers.  “What  NYTV 
will  be  doing  is  assembling  local 
segments  the  Times  has  created, 
shot,  and  made  available  on  our 
site  into  a  program  for  a  platform 
—  television  —  we  have  no  pres¬ 
ence  in  right  now,”  said  Gerald 
Marzorati,  assistant  managing 
editor,  in  an  interview'  with  The 
Cutline. 

The  Times  produces  more  than 
a  hundred  videos  each  month  for 
its  website  and  other  digital  plat¬ 
forms,  so  dabbling  in  television 
seems  a  natural  progression.  By 
recycling  the  videos  as  part  of 
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NYTV,  they  are  able  to  reach  an 
even  greater  audience. 

The  Times  began  charging  for 
online  content  in  March,  and  by 
promoting  itself  through  a  variety 
of  outlets  and  embracing  video 
content,  it  just  might  convince 
readers  that  its  content  is  worth 
paying  for  in  all  media  forms  — 
whether  print,  online,  or  mobile. 

“The  push  —  and  it’s  a  slow, 
careful  push  —  is  simply  part  of 
our  commitment  to  be  a  news 
organization  available  on  as  many 
platforms  and  in  as  many  media 
as  we  can  be,”  Marzorati  said. 

And  although  there  are  no  ads  on 
NYC  life,  he  still  sees  value  in  the 
project.  “We  are  always  looking 
for  new  ways  to  get  our  content 
before  people,  and  a  partnership 
with  NYC  life  provides  that  kind 
of  opportunity,”  he  said. 

With  the  agreement  between 
the  two  organizations,  the  Times 
supplies  the  videos,  and  NYC  life 
handles  limited  post-production 
work  and  graphics.  In  all,  26 
episodes  have  been  created  and 
will  continue  to  air  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  year.— H.K.  n 
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Relevant  Content 
For  %ur  Readers 


25  Years. 
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ed  centerpieces  from  old  typewrit¬ 
ers,  passed  out  notebooks  and  pens 
as  wedding  favors,  and  set  out  an 
old  paperboy  bag  for  guests  to  put 
cards  in. 

The  couple  didn’t  want  to  go 
overboard;  Poinski  and  Fields  wore 
a  traditional  dress  and  tuxedo  and 
had  a  traditional  cake.  “We  were 
mostly  interested  in  making  our 
wedding  a  reflection  of  who  we  are 
and  what  our  relationship  is,  not 
necessarily  borrowing  someone 
else’s  ideas  or  being  overly  cre¬ 
ative,”  Poinski  said.  And  the  best 
part?  “Marrying  the  man  I  love,” 
she  said.  0 


continmd from  page  8 
the  couple’s  tie  to 
newspapers,  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten  by  their 
guests.  In  fact,  after 
urging  from  several 
guests  in  attendance, 
including  other  jour-  1 

nalists,  Poinski  con¬ 
tacted  Jim  Romenesko  of  the 
Poynter  Institute.  In  her  letter  to 
Romenesko,  Poinski  outlined  the 
meticulous  details  that  took  a  year 
to  plan. 

The  invitations  were  written  in 
press  release  style  using  typewriter 
font,  and  gift  bags  for  out-of-town 


page  newspaper 
iti  announced  the 

w  gram,  and 

'  Poinski  even 

recruited  her  10-year-old  twin 
cousins  to  dress  up  as  old-fash¬ 
ioned  newspaper  boys  to  hand 
them  out  to  guests.  The  place  cards 
for  guests  were  designed  as  press 
passes,  complete  with  neck  lan¬ 
yards  —  which  about  half  of  the 
guests  actually  wore.  Poinski  creat¬ 


J-Schools 

Newsroom  of  the  Future 


Student  project  showcases 
evolving  journalism  landscape 


BY  NU  YANG 

Through  a  video  storytelling  class  project, 
broadcast  journalism  students  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  were  able 
to  “fast  forward”  into  the  future  of  journalism.  Fast 
Forward  News  (FastForwardNews.org)  was  conceptual¬ 
ized  by  professor  Betsy  West  who,  every  year,  assigns 
students  to  produce  stories  in  her  workshop. 

“The  last  few  years  we’ve  produced  stories  focusing  on 
the  economy,  but  this  year  the  students  decided  to  take 
on  a  subject  close  to  their  hearts  —  the  future  of 
journalism,”  West  said. 

Eighteen  students,  most  of  them  in  their  second 
semester  of  the  master’s  program,  researched  new 
journalism  ventures  and  story  leads  before  pitching 
their  ideas  to  an  editorial  board  and  student  editor-in- 
chief  Elizabeth  Davies.  In  addition  to  working  on  their 
stories,  students  developed  the  website,  public  relations, 
and  marketing. 

During  the  course  of  seven  weeks,  students  conducted 
interviews, -edited  video  footage,  and  worked  on  scripts. 
Even  Davies  had  to  put  on  various  hats  —  jetting  down 
to  Brooklyn  to  do  interviews,  logging  video,  and  attend¬ 
ing  meetings.  “There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  typical  day  in 
journalism,  even  when  it’s  at  graduate  school,”  Davies 
said. 

In  the  end,  the  writing,  editing,  and  filming  paid  off, 
and  the  project  was  revealed  during  a  public  screening 
hosted  by  the  school  in  May.  With  stories  covering 
topics  as  diverse  as  computer  assisted-joumalism,  Al 
Jazeera’s  improved  fortunes,  sportswriting  robots,  and 
one-man  band  journalism.  West  said  the  subjects  would 
be  intriguing  to  other  young  journalists. 


love  the  fact 
that  we  have  an 

interview  with  esteemed  ‘60  Minutes’  correspondent 
Bob  Simon  in  the  same  project  as  a  piece  about  a  com¬ 
puter  algorithm  that  ‘writes’  journalism,”  Davies  said. 

The  team  also  managed  to  score  an  on-camera 
interview  with  CNN’s  Piers  Morgan  thanks  to  the 
persistence  of  student  Josh  Haskell,  who  produced 
the  clip.  Even  though  Haskell’s  request  to  interview' 
Morgan  was  turned  down  three  times,  he  stayed  on 
the  show’s  staff  and  worked  with  the  show’s  executive 
producer  Jonathan  Wald,  also  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Columbia,  to  land  the  interview. 

The  project  allows  students  to  grow  as  journalists  and 
to  share  their  knowledge  at  the  same  time.  “[Fast 
Forward  News]  really  shows  the  tremendous  diversity 
in  terms  of  the  changes  in  journalism  and  the  different 
ways  people  are  trying  to  experiment,”  Davies  said. 
“Personally,  what  I  took  away  from  the  project  was  how 
much  your  individual  skills  now  matter  and  the  initia¬ 
tive  you  bring  by  using  them.”  0 
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Freelance 


Ebyline  Adds 
Video/Audio 
Capabilities 


BYTIMSOHN 

Ebyline,  a  free  online 

platform  for  publishers  and 
freelancers  to  solicit  and  pitch 
content,  has  launched  video  and 
audio  capabilities  at  its  portal, 
according  to  the  company. 

In  adding  this  functionality, 
Ebyline  hopes  to  attract  television 
and  radio  producers. 

“Publishers  and  broadcasters  are 
rapidly  evolving  from  traditional 
news  outlets  to  digital  media  com¬ 
panies,”  said  Bill  Momary,  CEO  and 
co-founder  of  Ebyline.  “The  addi¬ 
tion  of  video  and  audio  capabilities 
to  our  already  full-featured  text 
offering  will  help  newsrooms  of  all 
types  cater  to  the  digital  world.” 

Scripps  Television  Station  Group 
and  Scripps  Newspapers  have 
signed  up  to  use  Ebyline  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  current  roster  of  inde¬ 
pendent  video  producers,  as  well 
as  forge  new  relationships  with 
high-quality  freelancers. 

“During  this  period  of  media 
transition,  Scripps  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  differentiating  themselves 
in  their  markets  by  actually  increas¬ 
ing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
journalism  we  offer  our  audiences 
—  whether  the  screen  is  on  a  televi¬ 
sion,  computer,  or  mobile  device,” 
said  Adam  Symson,  vice  president 
of  interactive  for  Scripps’  10 
television  stations.  “Ebyline’s 
technology  helps  us  deliver  superior 
reporting  and  storytelling  across 
multiple  platforms  in  a  cost-effi¬ 
cient  manner.”  la 


Legal  Briefs 


Copyright  Infringement  Claim  j] 

Nova  Scotia  syndication  company  Canadian  Artists  Syndicate,  Inc.  has  i  | 
sued  Sun  Media  Corp.,  alleging  the  media  chain  infringed  copyright  by  run-  1 1 
ning  horoscope  columns  without  permission.  According  to  a  filed  statement,  j 
Osprey  Media  Publishing.  Inc.  —  a  chain  of  newspapers  in  Ontario  owned  by  i 
Sun  Media  —  had  a  contract  with  CAS  to  run  the  column  from  January  2007  I 
to  January  2010;  however,  the  claim  states  Osprey  stopped  paying  CAS  for  i 

the  column  after  February  28,  2009,  and  abandoned  its  agreement.  j 

The  suit  says  Osprey  continued  to  publish  horoscopes  written  by  Christine  I 
Davison  for  three  months,  stating  the  horoscopes  were  “substantially  the  same  : 
and  were  in  fact  reproductions  or  copies”  of  horoscopes  that  she  had  already  ' 

written.  The  plaintiff  is  seeking  $50,000,  not  including  punitive  damages.  i  ^ 


Cop  Sets  Record  Straight 

Detroit  police  officer  Paytra  Williams  has  sued  The  Detroit  News,  as  well  j 
as  former  News  reporter  Charlie  LeDuff.  The  newspaper  reported  that 
Williams  worked  as  a  stripper  at  the  mayor’s  mansion  while  employed  as  a 
f  police  officer.  Williams  said  that  simply  isn’t  true  —  the  last  time  she  danced 
I  was  in  1995,  before  she  was  a  part  of  the  police  force.  She  said  the  rumors 

!  have  almost  ruined  her  life.  “My  mother  reads  the  newspaper  likes  it’s  the 

*  Bible.  She  believes  everything  that  is  written  and  is  said  on  the  news.  The  i 
newspaper’s  not  the  National  Enquirer,  the  Globe,  or  the  Star,  and  they’re  i : 

supposed  to  have  accurate  information  of  what  they  print  about  people,”  L 

I  Williams  said  at  a  press  conference  in  April.  i  | 

I  ;  i 

I  Illegal  Layoffs  Hurt  Newspaper 

i  .The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  unanimously  agreed  to  uphold  a  | 

j  federal  administrative  law  judge’s  decision  that  the  layoff  of  11  workers  by  i  | 
I  the  Albany,  N.Y.-based  Times  Union  in  2009  was  illegal.  In  addition  to  order-  | 
I  ing  the  newspaper  to  rehire  the  workers,  pay  lost  wages  and  benefits,  and  |  i 

return  to  bargaining  over  layoffs,  the  board  requires  the  Times  Union  to  pay  | 

I  compounded  daily  interest  on  money  owed  to  the  workers.  The  Albany  j 
Newspaper  Guild  calculates  the  bill  for  lost  wages  is  now  more  than  I 

$500,000  —  and  growing  —  even  without  the  interest.  The  decision  also  ■  i 
!  requires  the  Times  Union  to  post  a  notice  that  it  broke  the  law  to  employees  i 
j  by  email  or  by  Internet  posting.  i  i 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Sext 

(v)  to  scMicl  a  text  message  with  sexual  content  | 

“The  identity  of  another  of  (former)  Rep.  Anthony  Weiner’s  social 
media  sexting  partners  is  emerging,  but  this  time,  by  accident.”  — 

Karoun  Demirjian,  Las  Vegas  Sun 
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News  Briefs  from  Around  the  Globe 


Fairfax  Media  has  shifted 
the  roles  of  news,  busi- 
ness,  and  sports  sub- 
editors  at  The  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  and  The 
Age  to  an  external  provider.  The 
newspapers  will  no  longer  proof¬ 
read,  fact-check,  or  rewrite  stories 
before  they  go  to  print,  raising  con¬ 
cerns  over  quality.  The  move  is  an 
attempt  to  save  $15  million  per  year 
and  focus  on  hiring  additional 
reporters  and  writers.  Stop-work 
meetings  and  possible  strikes  could 
be  on  the  horizon,  the  Australian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  reported. 


Bulgaria’s  parliament 
has  adopted  changes 
to  the  penal  code  that 
have  introduced  jail  time 
for  journalists  and  writers  who  insti¬ 
gate  hatred,  discrimination,  or  vio¬ 
lence.  The  South  East  Europe  Media 
Organization  (SEEMO),  an  affiliate 
of  the  International  Press  Institute 
(IPI),  fears  the  changes  could  be 
used  to  impose  controls  on  the 
media.  While  the  previous  law 
covered  only  racial  discrimination, 
the  changes  allow  the  possibility 
of  prison  sentences  of  one  to  four 
years  for  journalists  convicted  of 
instigating  hatred,  discrimination, 
or  violence  based  on  race,  ethnicity, 
nationality,  religion,  sexual  orienta¬ 
tion,  marital  or  social  status,  or 
disability. 


In  the  aftermath  of 
Libya's  revolution, 
dozens  of  newspapers 
are  now  available  to  buy 
and  sell  in  a  country  recovering 
from  years  of  repressed  freedom  of 
the  press.  Between  March  and  June, 
more  than  80  new  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  been  created, 
representing  four  decades  of 
pent-up  frustration  and  contempt 
for  Gadhafi  and  his  regime’s  brutal 
dictatorship.  Positive  articles 
include  hope  of  what  Libya  could 
become  -  democratic,  stable,  and 
economically  successful. 


ProPublica  Launches  New 
Investigative  Project 


MuckReads  invites  readers  to 
share  stories  of  accountability 
through  Twitter 

For  more  than  three  years, 
ProPublica  has  been  produc¬ 
ing  investigative  journalism  in 
the  public  interest  and  has  been 
rewarded  with  two  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  its  efforts.  Now  the  nonprofit 
has  created  a  forum  for  other  news 
organizations  to  share  their  inves¬ 
tigative  work. 

The  new  feature,  called 
MuckReads,  highlights  investigative 
stories  from  around  the  Web  and 
is  an  evolution  of  the  feature 
previously  called  Investigations 
Elsewhere. 

Following  the  pattern  of  Mark 
Armstrong’s  Longreads,  a  curating 
site  for  long-form  journalism, 
MuckReads  relies  primarily  on 
Twitter  to  get  the  word  out.  “Since 
Longreads  launched,  we  have 
actively  contributed  to  its  stockpile 
of  stories,  tweeting  our  favorite 
long-form  journalism  with  the 
hashtag  #longreads.  Our  experience 
participating  in 
Longreads  led 
us  to  rethink  our 
‘Investigations 
Elsewhere’  fea¬ 
ture,”  said 
Amanda  Michel, 

ProPublica’s 
director  of 
online  engage¬ 
ment,  in  a  blog 
post. 

To  add  a  wor¬ 
thy  investigative 
piece  to  the 
MuckReads 
stream,  users 
simply  include 
the  hashtag 
#  MuckReads 


when  tweeting  a  link  to  a  relevant 
article.  After  ProPublica’s  approval, 
stories,  graphics,  and  even  videos 
are  added  to  the  page  at 
ProPublica.org/MuckReads. 
Another  option  is  to  email  the 
material  to 

muckreads  @  propublica.org. 

“The  Web  is  basically  one  big  con¬ 
versation  and  collaboration. 
MuckReads  is  meant  to  be  very 
much  a  part  of  both.  And  in  the 
process,  we  want  to  bring  attention 
to  the  great,  hard-hitting  journalism 
still  being  done  nowadays  across  the 
board,”  ProPublica  senior  editor 
Eric  Umansky  said  in  a  release. 

“Readers’  participation  is  key  to 
making  #MuckReads  a  success,” 
Michel  said  in  the  same  release. 
News  editors,  writers,  and  produc¬ 
ers  in  all  media  formats  are  invited 
to  participate  and  provide  feedback, 
as  well  as  bloggers,  news  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  general  public. 

ProPublica  envisions  the  site  as  a 
place  where  newsrooms  of  every 
size  and  scope  can  showcase  their 
investigative  pieces.  —  H.K. 


#MuckReads 
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Learn  Something  New 
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-^MASTERCLASS 

^  '  UraqucLMnwfexpwMnot*  PptmwffCI— .com 


Journalists  join  the 
education  field 


Th«  WMhif>9ton  Pott  «x«mphfiM  itt  commitm^t  to  quobty 
}Oumafa«m  onO  oOucobon  through  txotfftg,  ntoroctivo. 
onhno  coursos.  Each  Ma$t«rCiass  tt: 

•  Prastigious.  wa«h«r>gton  Post  MasttrOassos  ar« 
wntton  by  Washir^gton  Post  oxports  r«nown«0  n  thoir 
fttWs,  many  of  th«m  Puiitztr  Pnzo  and  ma)or  award* 
wirwiing  joumabsts. 


Sign  up  today  to  rocoivo  updatos  and 
MastarClass  ralatad  information. 


INTERESTED  IN  LEARNING 

how  the  federal  government 
budgets  or  operates?  How 
about  mastering  the  art  of  inves¬ 
tigative  journalism  or  finding  out 
if  you  own  a  “zombie  computer”? 
Readers  turn  to  journalists  to 
!  learn  something  new,  whether 
it’s  to  understand  the  latest  gov¬ 
ernment  happenings  or  the 
newest  technology  trends.  Now, 
journalists  are  taking  their 
unofficial  roles  as  educators  to 
another  level  by  offering  classes 
and  providing  free  content  that 
will  inform  readers. 

The  Washington  Post’s 
Masterclasses 

(PostMasterClass.com)  are  online, 
self-paced  courses  written  by  news-  | 
room  experts  to  enhance  and  share  | 
the  in-depth  knowledge  of  Post  staff  ! 
members. 

“(The  classes)  extend  the  power  of 
the  newsroom  and  combine  (the 
journalists’)  expertise  with  the 
benefits  of  Web-based  learning, 
and  we  took  great  care  during 
development  to  not  create  a  ‘talking 
heads’  lecture  to  computer  audi¬ 
ences,”  said  Candy  Lee,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  for  the  Post  and 
chief  adviser  and  developer  of  the 
program.  Instead,  journalists  share 
their  knowledge  with  custom 
,  content,  using  interactive  maps, 

I  videos,  and  simulations. 

I  Across  the  pond,  U.K.  newspaper 
The  Guardian  launched  its 
;  Masterclass  program 
!  (Guardian.co.uk/guardian-master- 
classes)  in  January  with  face-to-face 
i !  courses  in  film,  writing,  food  and 
I ;  drink,  photography,  and  other  sub- 
i  i  jects.  Instructors  include  designers, 

I  published  authors,  and  an  Academy 
:  Award-nominated  screenwriter. 

I  Patrick  Keogh,  head  of  The 
;  Guardian’s  program,  said  when 
I  choosing  topics,  the  paper  looked  at 
1 !  different  areas  of  journalism  that 
I  i  would  appeal  to  the  cultural  arts. 


‘’The  Guardian  brand  is  linked  to 
education,”  he  said.  “It  only  made 
sense  to  provide  a  public  program 
that  is  close  to  what  we  represent  as 


an  organization.” 

Australian  website  The 
Conversation 

continued  on  page  14  j  i 


From  the  Archive 


Indianapolis  News  photographers  Bill  Palmer  (left),  Horace  Ketring,  and  George 
TItford  each  celebrated  a  half  century  with  the  paper  during  1979.  All  three  were 
still  going  strong  when  this  photo  was  printed  in  the  Feb.  2, 1980  edition  of  E&P. 
Not  so  for  the  old  four-by-five  speed  graphics  they're  holding,  unfortunately. 
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continued from  page  13 
(TheConversation.edu.au)  is  an 
independent  nonprofit  news  service 
edited  by  professional  journalists. 
The  fi^  content  is  provided  by 
academics  and  researchers. 

“As  the  traditional  advertising- 
based  media  model  has  imploded, 
we  have  seen  a  growing  void  for 
credible  content,”  said  Jack 
Rejtman,  Conversation  co-founder 
and  general  manager.  “Readers 
increasingly  are  asking  themselves, 
‘Where  can  I  go  for  trusted  infor¬ 
mation?’  Our  decision  to  turn  to 
universities,  in  some  ways,  was 
obvious.” 

Readers  are  also  invited  to  pitch 
articles  by  suggesting  ideas  they 
would  like  to  see  covered,  volun¬ 
teering  to  vmte  an  article  if  he  or 
she  is  qualified,  or  nominating 
someone  else.  — N.Y.  0 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-rSchool  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


QWhat  are  some  strategies  newspapers  can 
•  implement  to  bring  a  stronger  local  news 
•  appeal  to  all  demographics? 


^'"'’“W/sher.coo,. 


Rachel  G.  Bowers 

21,  senior  at  Grady  College  of 

Journalism  and  Mass 

Communication 

Entering  her  final  semester  this 
fall  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Bowers  is  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Red  &  Black,  an  independent 
student  newspaper  serving  the 
university  community.  Upon 


graduation  in  December,  the  Athens,  Ga.,  native 


hopes  to  design  and  write  features  for  a  publication 


a  metropolitan  market. 


Michael  Kilian 
48,  associate  editor, 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 

Kilian  oversees  the  local  news 
report  online  and  in  print,  putting 
particular  emphasis  on  promoting 
accountability  in  journalism,  solid 
narratives,  and  passionate  cover¬ 
age  of  subjects  such  as  arts  and 
culture  and  the  environment. 
Previously,  he  held  editing  posi¬ 
tions  at  newspapers  in  Utica, 
Saratoga  Springs,  and  Troy,  N.Y. 


A  The  first  priority  of  a  local  newspaper  is  to 

•  kiiow  the  readership,  regardless  of  the  various 
#  demographics  in  the  market.  The  relationship 
between  a  local  newspaper  and  its  readership  is  key  for 
the  newspaper  to  be  effective,  relevant,  and  respected  in 
the  community. 

After  getting  to  know  its  readership,  the  newspaper 
and  its  reporters  must  find  a  balance  between  delivering 
news  readers  want  and  delivering  news  readers  need  to 
make  educated  decisions  in  the  community.  But  provid¬ 
ing  the  information  that  readers  need  isn’t  enough.  The 
newspaper  also  needs  to  provide  news  analysis  —  explain 
what  the  news  means  and  how  it  will  affect  readers. 

A  local  newspaper  also  must  find  the  ability  to  take 
national  and  sometimes  international  topics,  and  find  the 
local  angle  so  its  readers  can  take  interest  in  pertinent 
and  developing  stories.  National  events  are  more  easily 
digested  if  brought  to  a  local  level  rather  than  left  as 
ambiguous  story  lines  that  are  hard  to  relate  to.  Readers 
are  more  likely  to  glaze  over  coverage  of  the  2012  cam¬ 
paigns  and  the  war  in  Iraq  if  a  local  angle  is  not  provided. 
Small  towns  are  far  removed  from  those  events,  and  citi¬ 
zens  are  too  worried  about  the  struggles  of  daily  life  to 
read  news  stories  that  may  not  directly  affect  their  lives 
unless  it  is  explained  how  those  events  are  important  to 
their  lives  and  their  communities. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  local  news  outlets  to  make 
local  news,  as  well  as  national  and  international  news, 
relevant.  A  local  newspaper  needs  to  connect  with  the  cit¬ 
izens  in  its  community  to  be  a  part  of  readers’  eveiyd^ 
lives. 


A  The  key  word  is  “appeal.”  Newspap)ers  must 
•  shed  rote  reliance  on  commodity  news  and 
•  instead  do  what  we  can  do  better  than  anyone 
else:  tell  stories  that  matter  to  our  readers. 

When  we  hold  public  officials  accountable  through 
exhaustive  use  of  records  and  incisive  interviews,  that’s  i 
appealing.  When  we  write  with  authority  and  insight 
about  topics  that  core  groups  of  readers  are  passionate 
about,  that’s  appealing.  And  when  we  invest  time  and 
energy  to  write  in  a  narrative  style  on  a  topic  with  depth, 
that’s  appealing. 

How'  do  we  do  that?  We  need  to  dump  minor  crime 
briefs  from  our  websites  and  stenography-style  reporting 
from  our  newspapers.  Eliminate  the  clutter,  lose  the 
widget-factoiy’  mentality,  and  free  up  our  rep)orters  and 
editors  to  produce  more  accountability  journalism  and 
deep,  rich  reads.  Let  the  more  sophisticated  work  squeeze 
out  the  dull. 

In  Burlington,  that  means  an  unrelenting  push  for  more 
open  government  and  creation  of  weekly  sections  on  the 
environment,  arts/culture,  and  the  locavore  lifestyle. 
Recently,  we’ve  written  e.xhaustively  about  individual  public 
embezzlement  cases.  We’ve  battled  obstacles  to  tell  how  the 
members  of  a  town’s  Selectboard  se.xually  harassed  a  female 
town  administrator.  Our  environmental  reporter  wrote  a 
first-person  piece  about  her  trek  with  wildlife  biologists  in 
search  of  Vermont’s  declining  rattlesnake  population.  And  a 
features  reporter  just  turned  in  a  magazine-style  article 
about  the  life  of  a  veteran  essavist  before  he  became 
famous;  this  article  is  one  wild  ride  for  readers. 

Guess  what?  People  are  reading  these  pieces.  The  sto¬ 
ries  are  driving  online  numbers  way  up  and  are  growing 
our  engagement  with  readers  on  social  media.  Our  work  is 
leading  to  needed  changes  in  our  communities  and  in  the 
law.  Maybe  best  of  all,  our  reporters  and  editors  are  highly 
motivated.  Our  w'ork  needs  to  appeal  more  to  us,  too.  d  i 
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MAYRA  BELTRAN  /  THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  - 

ARROD  Craig  competes  in  the  bull-riding  compe- 
tition  of  the  Ciiich  Rodeo  Houston  Super  Shootout:  North 
America’s  Champions.  The  event  was  held  the  last  day  of 
the  Houston  Livestock  Show  and  Rodeo  at  Reliant  Center. 
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TOP  lO  NEWS  WEBSITES  | 

TIME  OF  INITIAL  EMAIL  CHECK 

Average  Monthly  Audience  in  2010 

■ 

■ 

First  thing  -  35.2%  ■  After  breakfast  - 10.1% 

After  getting  dressed  - 17.2%  During  commute  -  8.3% 

Rank 

Domain 

Unique  Visitors 
(000) 

■ 

■ 

After  having  coffee  - 13.5%  ■  At  home  office  -  3.5% 

Once  at  the  office  - 12.3% 

1 

Yahoo!  News  Network 

94,509  ;  ■ 

2 

CNN  Network 

67,845 

MSNBC  Digital  Network 

48,721 

AOL  News 

35,017 

The  New  York  Times  Co. 

32,386 

Tribune  Newspapers 

24,666 

35.2% 


7 

HuffingtonPost.com 

1 

8 

ABC  News  Digital 

19,343 

1 

10.1% 


L  12.3% 


USA  TODAY  sites  17,336 

WashingtonPost.com  16,353 

Source;  Pew  Research  Center's  Navigating  News  Online  Report  and  comScore.  05/11 


17.2% 


Source:  iPass,  Q2Report  2011 


ETHNICITY  AND  SOCIAL  MEDIA 


As  compared  to  other  ethnicities: 


Hispanics  -  54%  more  likely  to  visit  MySpace 
African-Americans  -  30%  more  likely  to  visit  Twitter 
Asians/Pacific  Islanders  -  59%  nnore  likely  to  visit  WordPress;  41%  more  likely  to  visit  Blogger 

Source:  The  Nielsen  Company  -  The  New  Digital  American  Family,  04/11 


TABLET  USAGE  BY  BRAND 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  DIGITAL  CONTENT 


iPad  -  63.3% 
iPad  2  - 11.4% 

BlackBerry  Playbook  -  6.4% 
Samsung  Galaxy  -  5.9% 


Motorola  Xoom  -  2% 
Dell  Streak  - 1.3% 

HP  Slate  -  0.9% 
Other  -  8.7% 


63.3% 


8.7% 


Less  than  25K  circulation 


More  than  25K  circulation 


Source:  iPass  -  Global  Mobile  Workforce  Report.  04/11 


Charge  for  some  digital  content 
Have  a  mobile  phone  app 
Have  a  tablet  app 


Source;  Reynolds  Journalism 
Institute/University  of  Missouri.  “The 
Push  to  Paid:  Attitudes  of  Publishers 
Toward  Paid  Content,"  06/11 


atex 


LET'S  TALK  DIGITAL  MEDIA 


@  webcms 
ad  serving 
text  mining 
audjence  development 


Segment,  personalise 
and  convert  your  audience 

Do  you  really  know  your  customers? 

Can  you  connect  with  them  across  any  channel? 

The  integrated  solution  set  from  Atex  enables  you  to 
truly  target  and  interact  with  your  audience,  resulting  in 
driving  more  traffic  and  increasing  your  revenues  while 
automating  your  publishing  processes  and  optimising 
your  existing  content  across  all  platforms. 


F  Drive  more  traffic 
F  Increase  stickiness 
F  Monetise  content 
F  Publish  to  any  device 
F  Contextual  advertising 
F  Single  view  of  customer 


To  find  out  how  we  can  maximise  your 
business  potential,  visit  our  website: 

A/'AAA/  atex.com 


averse  nature  of  the  newspaper 
culture  is  the  single  greatest  reason 
publishers  are  losing  readers  and 
revenues  while  competing  digital 
products  run  circles  around  them. 

With  new  technologies,  media 
formats,  and  business  models 
emerging  at  an  ever-quickening  pace, 
newspapers  must  learn  to  think  and 
act  like  start-ups  —  or  risk  falling  to 
the  margins  of  the  media  world. 

In  other  words,  newspapers  need 
some  fresh  DNA  that  \vill  make  them 
think  and  act  more  like  techies  and 
less  like,  well,  newspaper  people. 

The  good  news  for  newspapers  is 
they  have  an  abundance  of  the  most 
important  asset  every  business 
needs:  great  people. 

Just  like  tech  companies,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  filled  with  exceptionally  large 
numbers  of  highly  intelligent,  highly 
creative,  and  highly  motivated  indi¬ 
vidual  contributors  whose  ideas, 
talents,  and  egos  must  be  channeled 
efficiently  into  creating  a  product  that 
not  even  the  brightest  among  them 
could  produce  on  his  or  her  own. 

Although  the  people  working  at 
newspapers  and  tech  companies  are 
more  similar  than  you  would  think, 
their  business  cultures  are  polar 
opposites  of  each  other. 

Newspapers  are  all  about  faithfully 
and  efficiently  producing  a 
well-defined  product  according  to 
time-honored  standards  and  proce¬ 
dures.  In  other  words,  the  culture 
values  tradition,  consistency,  and 
predictability,  which,  by  definition, 
are  inhospitable  to  change  —  partic¬ 
ularly  the  sort  of  disruptive  change 
that  the  Web,  mobile,  and  social 
media  require. 

Newspaper  folk  essentially  come  to 
work  every  day  to  do  their  best  to 
fully  optimize  a  product  that  serves  a 
clearly  identified  audience,  that  has  a 
clearly  defined  revenue  model,  and 
that,  until  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
a  stunningly  profitable  business. 

Tech  companies  —  which  are 
unencumbered  by  tradition,  institu¬ 
tional  inertia,  and  frequently  even  a 
clearly  defined  product  for  the  first 
few  years  —  are  created  expressly  to 
do  something  that  no  one  else  has 
done  before. 

When  techies  come  to  work, 
everyone  in  the  company  —  from 


LNE WSOSAUR 

^  OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 

Newspapers  Need 
a  DNA  Transplant 

What  we  can  learn  from  the  tech  industry 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

I  STARTED  MY  CAREER  AS  A  NEWSPAPERMAN,  BECAME 

a  Silicon  Valley  CEO,  and  work  today  as  a  consultant 
helping  media  companies  understand  technology  and 
helping  technology  companies  understand  the  media. 
Here’s  what  I  have  learned: 


The  talented  people  in  these 
seemingly  disparate  industries  are 
remarkably  alike,  but  the  cultures  of 


the  businesses  are  completely  differ¬ 
ent.  And  here  is  why  this  matters: 
The  tradition-bound  and  risk- 
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engineers  to  marketers  to  salespeople 
—  is  eager  to  debate  such  fundamen¬ 
tal  questions  as:  What’s  our  product? 
Who  will  buy  it?  How  will  we  sell  it? 
How  will  we  make  money?  The 
debate  persists  (almost  to  a  madden¬ 
ing  degree)  until  the  product  is 
launched  —  and  generally  continues 
afterward,  especially  if  the  market¬ 
place  fails  to  embrace  the  offering 
with  sufficient  zeal.  Techies  will 
tinker  until  they  either  get  it  right 
or  run  out  of  venture  capital. 

Although  everyone  marvels  at  how 
Microsoft,  Google,  and  Facebook 
rocked  the  world,  the  preponderance 
of  tech  start-ups  actually  fail,  because 
they  prove  to  be  far  less  clever  than 
the  founders  and  funders  thought 
they  would  be.  But  failure  is  an  option 
in  Silicon  Valley,  because  you  learn  as 
much  from  hitting  the  wall  as  from 
succeeding.  Maybe  even  more. 

It  takes  a  certain  mindset  to  take 
the  entrepreneurial  plunge.  Techies 
embrace  uncertainty  and  shrug  off 
failure  in  a  way  that  would  unhinge 


most  ordinary  people.  They  are  | 

perfectly  happy  blowing  up  what  i 
they  did  the  day  before  to  try  a  better 
(or  at  least  different)  idea. 

This  sort  of  restless  and  relentless  I 
experimentation  has  produced  all  the  ; 
technologies  that  have  changed  the  i 
way  consumers  get  and  give  media  — 
and  the  way  advertisers  increasingly 
are  attempting  to  reach  customers.  A  ! 
good  deal  of  the  success  of  digital 
media  has  come  at  the  expense  of 
newspapers,  which  simply  have  not 
acted  rapidly  or  boldly  enough  to 
create  products  and  services  to  meet  ; 
the  needs  of  modern  readers  and  | 

advertisers. 

Publishers  have  not  failed  to 
embrace  disruptive  experimentation  i 
because  they  are  not  smart  enough  to 
do  so.  Their  businesses  historically 
were  so  successful  that  they  didn’t 
need,  or  want,  to  change  them. 
Consequently,  risk-taking  and  exper-  | 
imentation  are  not  prominent  in  the  i 
industry  ethos.  j 

Newspapers  now  must  find  new 


ways  to  cost-effectively  create  con¬ 
tent;  build  new  Web,  mobile,  and 
social  audiences;  and  monetize  their 
traffic  as  profitably  as  Facebook  and 
Google  do. 

To  do  that,  they  will  have  to  bring 
the  creative  chaos  of  Silicon  Valley 
into  every  comer  of  their  businesses. 
This  means  launching  multiple, 
carefully  planned  initiatives  across 
the  full  array  of  print  and  digital 
media.  To  be  sure,  this  must  be  done 
with  discipline  and  care. 

Sometimes  newspapers  will  get  it 
right.  Sometimes  they  will  get  it 
wrong.  And,  every  now  and  then  they 
will  hit  a  home  run.  But  they  won’t 
win  if  they  don’t  play.  i! 


Alan  D.  Mutter  teaches 
media  economics  and 
entrepreneurism  at  the 
Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Califomia- 
Berkeley  and  blogs  at  Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur  (Newsosaur.Blogspot.com). 


Your  print  subscribers  are 
still  more  valuable  than 
online  ones.  Let’s  make 
the  most  of  them. 
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|~AD  MONETIZATION 

The  Online  Ad 
Checklist 

Seven  Ways  Publishers  can  Improve  Ad  Monetization 


BY  JOE  CASALE 


The  declining  usage  of  traditional  mediums, 
plus  the  lower  barrier  to  entry  for  publishing  on  the 
Web,  has  led  to  new  rules  of  engagement  for  ad 
sales.  New  technology,  skills,  and  processes  are 
required  to  compete  effectively,  and  new  relationships  must 
be  built  with  digital  planners,  but  the  general  complexity  of  the 


online  display  advertising  ecosystem 
means  there  are  potentially  hundreds 
of  options  and  services  for  selling 
advertising  online  —  and  not  all  of 
them  will  work. 

However,  all  is  not  lost.  Here  are 
seven  very  important  steps  to 
improve  ad  revenue  naturally,  help¬ 
ing  to  fix  a  system  that  may  not  be 
working  for  your  organization: 

Be  flexible  enough  to  offer 
advertisers  special  executions, 
branded  content,  etc.  Advertisers 
love  opportunities  to  do  something 
unexpected  with  great  impact,  and 
this  will  also  further  differentiate 
your  premium  channels  from  your 
secondary  channels. 

Be  mindful  of  the  user 
experience.  Ads  that  are  intru¬ 
sive,  low  quality  and/or  malicious 
in  nature  will  turn  off  your  audience 
almost  instantly.  Make  sure  you  have 
the  control  in  place  to  proactively 
manage  the  type  of  advertising  that 
is  delivered  to  your  site.  Understand 
the  effects  of  design/layout/place¬ 
ment  on  both  the  user  and  advertiser 
experience.  Design  your  site  with 
both  the  user  and  advertiser  in  mind. 

4y  NOnline,  the  performance  of 
y  every  impression  counts,  and 
advertisers  monitor  everything 
constantly  and  in  detail.  Make  sure 
your  advertising  inventory  is  set  up 
to  perform  well  for  advertisers.  This 


j  starts  with  your  ad  partner  —  when 
screening  potential  partners,  ask 
i  tough  questions  so  you  know  exactly 
what  to  expect  up-front.  Any  partner 
i  who  is  worth  working  with  should 
:  talk  in  simple,  easy-to-understand 
i  terms. 

j 

Strike  a  balance  between  the 
needs  of  both  audience  and 
advertisers  by  practicing  “PACE” 

—  Placement,  Audience,  Content, 

^  and  Environment. 

•  Ad/content  ratio:  A  low  ratio 
enhances  the  user  experience  and 
makes  your  property  more 
attractive.  Limit  the  number  of 
;  ads  per  page  to  between  two  and 
i  three. 

I  •  Page  positioning:  Like  content, 
ads  displayed  above  the  fold  have 
I  the  greatest  impact. 

I  •  Ad  specifications:  Be  selective 
I  about  the  type  of  ads  that  run  on 
your  property.  Consider  the  file 
sizes  and  how  the  format  may 
impact  the  user  experience.  The 
i  key  is  to  strike 

I  a  balance  between  what  advertis- 
I  ers  want  and  what  users  will 
i  appreciate. 

I  •  Choose  partners  that  can  mitigate 
latency  issues  that  can  bog  down 
the  browsing  experience. 

!  •  Consider  the  impact  of  site  fea- 
I  tures,  such  as  auto-refreshing  or 
I  gallery-based  content,  that  may 
j  lower  the  performance  value  of 
I  impressions  for  advertisers. 


\  Don’t  compromise  the  value 
O  y  of  your  premium  inventory  by 
bundling  it  with  your  long  tail. 

Your  brand  value  is  affected  by  the 
type  of  ads  that  run  on  your  site.  If 
you  plan  to  operate  a  direct  sales 
force,  make  sure  your  premium 
channel’s  interests  are  protected. 
Having  stricter  controls  on  that 
inventory  protects  your  direct  sales. 

\Context  matters.  Ads  that 
O  ycomplement  the  subject  matter 
of  your  site  will  not  only  perform 
better  for  advertisers  but  will 
enhance  the  overall  experience  you 
provide  to  site  visitors. 

Invest  in  ad  serving  and  ad 
I  y  operations,  either  in-house 
or  outsourced.  Consider  working 
with  ad  networks  that  provide  or 
supplement  the  necessary  technology 
and  reporting  you  will  need  to  start 
monetizing  your  inventory.  A  third- 
party  vendor  can  instantly  make 
your  property  more  attractive  to 
direct  advertisers  and  can  help  you 
optimize  yield  effectively.  Advertisers 
are  willing  to  pay  premium  rates  for 
premium  placements,  but  online, 
up  to  80  percent  of  a  typical  site’s 
inventory  could  be  classified  as  mid 
or  long  tail.  A  third  party  can  help 
preserve  the  value  of  your  premium 
bookings. 

Making  simple  changes  to  how 
your  property  is  set  up  to  earn 
revenue  from  advertising  can  pay 
off  immediately  and  will  help  you 
protect  (and  even  enhance)  the 
experience  you  provide  to  your 
audience.  Most  importantly,  commit 
to  educating  yourself  on  the  digital 
space,  as  it  can  change  at  any 
moment.  This  also  means  you  should 
be  focusing  on  biring  experienced 
talent  to  head  up  your  digital  efforts 
and  lead  change  among  existing 
teams.  This  investment  will  pay  off 
in  the  long  run.  ii 

Joe  Casale  is  CEO  of 
Casale  Media,  an 
advertising  network  that 
specializes  in  helping 
major  publishers  unlock 
revenue  through  unique 
online  advertising  solutions. 
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Call  for  Entries 


Honoring  the 

Media's  Best  ^ 
Websites  ^ 

and  the  People 
Who  Create  Them 

EDlTORe^  PUBLISHER* 


New  for  2011 

3  Divisions 

(Unique  Montly  Visitors) 

•  1  million  and  over 

•  250,000  to  1  million 

•  Under  250,000 
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eppyawards.com 


The  EPPYtm  Awards,  presented  by  Editor.  &  Publisher,  honor  the 
best  media-atfUioted  websites  across  43  diverse  categories.  Now  in 
its  16th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  to 
keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  Internet  industry. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  ore  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  editorandpublisher.com 


E&P 

EDITOR&PUBUSHER. 


“They’ve  done  some  kind  of  finan¬ 
cial  calculus  to  figure  out  a  head 
count  they  can  get  rid  of,”  said  Al 
Olsen,  senior  editor  at  msnhc.com, 
which  uses  the  cartoons  of  Daryl 
Cagle  (syndicated  by  Cagle  Cartoons) 
to  drive  Web  traffic.  “Their  math 
suggests  they  can  fill  their  pages  with 
content  that  everyone  else  has,  and 
do  it  at  a  cost  where  readers  aren’t 
going  to  give  a  damn.  I  think  it’s 
tragic  and  misguided.” 

Fortunately,  several  news  organiza¬ 
tions  have  gone  back  to  the  well  and 
found  innovative  ways  to  leverage 
the  popularity  of  their  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist  to  help  their  newspapers  retain 
and  grow  readers  in  our  21st  century 
media  market. 

Newsday  occasionally  runs  full- 
page  cartoons  on  its  front  cover  by  its 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist 
Walt  Handelsman  (syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services).  The 
Oregonian's  staff  cartoonist.  Jack 
Ohman  (syndicated  by  Tribune 
Media  Services),  produces  long-form 
sequential  cartoons  for  the  Sunday 
edition.  And  several  cartoonists,  from 
Handelsman  to  Mike  Thompson  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  (syndicated  by 
Creators),  create  animated  cartoons 
for  their  newspapers’  websites. 

One  cartoonist  who  takes  a  varied 
approach  is  Scott  Stantis,  staff 
cartoonist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(syndicated  by  Tribune  Media 
Services).  Hired  in  2009  to  fill  the 
long-open  position  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Jeff  MacNelly,  Stantis  has 
become  a  popular  asset  at  the  paper 
in  a  short  amount  of  time,  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  creativity  he  brings 
to  his  various  projects. 

“Scott  has  become  a  multimedia 
star,”  said  R.  Bruce  Dold,  editorial  page 
editor  for  the  Tribune.  Recently,  Stantis 
created  a  feature  for  the  paper  called 
“Draw  Rahm,”  soliciting  readers  to 
draw  and  send  in  ^ 

their  own  drawings  pj  ^ 

’s  new 


StaflF  Cartoonists 
Make  a  Comeback 


Newspapers  turn  once  again  to  cartoonists  to  give 
op-ed  pages  a  unique  voice 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

Back  in  the  days  when  cities  had  multiple 
newspapers  competing  for  the  same  readers, 
they  coveted  the  skills  of  political  cartoonists, 
whose  deft  wit  and  visually  compelling  content 
could  sometimes  make  the  difference  between  growing 
readership  and  getting  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

As  print  competition  declined,  and  al  to  fill  the  slot, 
a  good  number  of  newspapers  found  Unfortunately,  this  short-term 
themselves  as  a  local  newsgathering  thinking  hampers  them  now  as 
monopoly,  many  editors  were  forced  :  newspapers  once  again  find  them- 
to  make  the  difficult  and  painful  selves  in  an  ultra-competitive  mar- 

choice  to  cut  their  staff  cartoonist,  !  ket  where  content,  especially  visually 

choosing  cheaper  syndicated  materi-  '  compelling  original  content,  is  king. 
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mayor  to  the  paper.  According  to  Dold, 
the  response  was  overwhelming,  a  sig¬ 
nal  that  a  cartoonist  can  be  vital  to  a 
newspaper’s  crowd-sourcing  efforts. 

“We  had  everyone  from  kids  to 
grandparents  sending  drawings  in, 
some  in  beautiful  framed  portraits,” 
Dold  said.  “We  had  to  run  two  days’ 
worth  of  them,  because  one  day  just 
wasn’t  enough.” 

Stantis  and  the  Tribune  have 
developed  many  different  avenues 
for  readers  to  communicate  and 
become  part  of  the  creative  process, 
including  caption  contests  and  a  blog 
where  Stantis  regularly  interacts 
directly  with  readers.  He  also  has  a 
recurring  segment  on  WGN-TV  in 
Chicago  called  “Stantis  Rant.”  But 
for  Dold,  it  all  comes  down  to  local 
content  and  the  unique  voice  Stantis 
brings  to  the  community. 

“Lots  of  cartoonists  do  great  work, 
but  none  are  doing  Rahm  Emanuel 
cartoons  day  after  day.  That’s  where 
we  find  our  readers  connect,”  Dold 
said.  “Newspapers  need  to  build  that 
great  sense  of  commitment  from 
readers  to  keep  them.  A  good  local 
cartoonist  like  Scott  does  that.” 

The  Web  has  created  new  avenues 
for  newspapers  to  e.xperiment  and 
leverage  the  popularity  and  unique¬ 
ness  of  cartoons.  The  Washin^on  Post, 
long  the  home  of  great  traditional  car¬ 
toonists  like  the  famous  Herbert 
“Herblock”  Block,  has  embraced  the 


Web  wath  the  help  of  its  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  staff  cartoonist  Tom  Toles 
‘  (syndicated  by  Universal  Uclick). 

Toles  has  branched  out  and  creates 
a  good  deal  of  unique  content  for  the 
Web,  including  posting  drafts  and 
unused  cartoon  ideas,  creating  a 
caption  contest,  and  interacting  with 
readers  on  his  blog,  all  of  which 
helps  cement  brand  awareness  for 
!  the  paper,  according  to  editorial  page 
editor  Fred  Hiatt. 

The  caption  contest  has  done 
terrifically  online,”  Hiatt  said.  “I 
think  (Toles)  helps  define  The  Post’s 
editorial  page.” 

In  addition  to  Toles’  daily  cartoons. 
The  Post  has  gone  a  step  further  by 
'  bringing  in  another  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  cartoonist,  Ann  Telnaes,  to 
produce  three  animated  political 
cartoons  a  week  exclusively  for  The 
\  Post’s  website. 

I  “It’s  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  on  The  Post’s  website,”  said 
Marisa  Katz,  opinions  editor  at  The 
Post.  More  than  just  investing  in  a 
popular  feature,  Katz  said  she 
believes  that  cartoons  can  help 
define  the  future  of  newspapers  and 
set  them  apart  from  their  competi¬ 
tion,  growing  and  retaining  readers 
amid  the  current  technology  shift. 

“Obviously,  The  Post  thinks  car¬ 
toonists  are  important  to  our  future 
—  that’s  why  we  have  two,”  Katz 
said.  “I  think  a  lot  of  the  new  est  tech- 
!  nology  is  very  visual  technology.  If 
i  you’re  on  an  iPad  or  a  smartphone. 


or  even  browsing  at  home,  a  cartoon 
works  perfectly  for  that  space.” 

Another  organization  that  has 
invested  in  cartoons  in  an  age  of 
technological  growth  is  the  popular 
political  website  POLITICO.  Award¬ 
winning  cartoonist  Matt  Wuerker 
produces  traditional  political  car¬ 
toons  for  a  non-traditional  environ¬ 
ment  —  an  online  niche  site  geared 
toward  political  junkies  and  the 
workings  of  government. 

For  editor-in-chief  John  Harris, 
Wuerker’s  irreverence  is  a  perfect  fit. 

“Matt’s  especially  valuable  for  our 
content  and  readers,”  Harris  said.  “He 
captures  the  absurdity  of  public  life 
and  exaggerates  for  comic  effect, 
although  sometimes  it’s  more  serious 
than  that.  He’s  just  really  good  for  us.” 

Once  the  questions  about  technolo¬ 
gy  and  newsgathering  are  settled  in  a 
more  concrete  way,  Harris  said  he 
sees  a  need  and  a  place  for  cartoon¬ 
ists  in  21st  century  journalism. 

“The  tools  cartoonists  possess  allow 
them  to  make  really  sophisticated 
points  that  are  accessible  to  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  people  —  that’s  the  essence  of 
journalism,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  see 
them  as  an  endangered  species,  but 
one  that  should  be  relevant  for  a  long 
time  to  come.”  a 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and  columnist for 
Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine  and  edits  the 
satirical  humor  magazine  Delaware 
Punchline.  He  can  be  reached  at 
rob@  delau'arepunchline.com. 
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VideoAi^^tme 

Samsung  W200  Pocket  Cam 

$159 

Small  but  mighty,  the  W200  Pocket  Cam  is  less  than  5 
inches  in  length  and  has  a  water-,  shock-,  and  dust- 
proof  design  along  with  an  anti-fog  lens.  Video  record¬ 
ing  is  in  1080  pixels,  and  the  still  camera  shoots  pho¬ 
tos  at  5  megapixels.  A  microSD  card  slot  stores  video 
and  images.  It  also  has  a  built-in  USB  arm  that  allows  j 
for  easy  photo/video  transfer  to  a  computer,  as  well  | 
as  battery  charging.  A  unique  feature  allows  the  J 
user  to  briefly  pause  the  recording  and  then  pick  ■ 
up  where  it  left  off  without  creating  a  new  file.  m 


New 

Products 


MORE  INFO:  Samsung;  (800)  726-7864; 
samsung.com 


On-the-Go  Printing 

Mobile  Photo  Printer 

$159 

Don’t  have  time  to  print  photos  from  your  computer?  Now  you  can  plug 
in  your  iPhone,  iPod  touch,  iPad,  or  Android  phone  and  print  pictures, 
wherever  you  are,  in  a  snap.  This  portable,  plug-in,  mobile  photo  printer 
requires  no  computer  or  software  and  is  controlled  from  a  free  down¬ 
loadable  app.  The  printer  uses  dye  crystals  instead  of  ink  cartridges  to 
ensure  a  sharp,  vibrant  image.  The  photographs  are  smudge-  and  tear¬ 
proof,  water  resistant,  and  won’t  fade  over  time.  Produce  one,  four,  or  10 
images  on  each  4-inch  by  6-inch  borderless  sheet.  The  device  also  works 
as  a  charger. 


Unlimited  Potential  more  ihfo:  Hammacher  Schlemmer;  (800)  321-1484;  hammacher.com 

iTwin 

$99 

The  iTwin  is  like  a  USB  flash  drive  but  without  the  limitations  on  file  size.  Use  iTwin  by  dragging 
and  dropping  files  from  one  computer  to  the  device.  Detach  one  half  of  the  device,  and  plug 
into  another  computer.  Files  are  then  transferred  between  the  two  halves  via  the  Internet. 

Reporters  and  editors  can  remotely  collaborate  on  shared  files,  and  data  can  be  backed  up  from 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Security  measures  protect  data  in  transit  with  end-to-end  AES-256 
encryption,  and  if  one  half  of  the  device  is  lost,  it  can  be  remotely  disabled.  Data  resides  . 
safely  on  the  user’s  computer,  not  the  device  itself. 


MORE  INFO;  iTwin;  (617)  535-7640;  itwin.com 


Protection  to  the  Max 


Extreme  Sleeve  for  Laptop 

$70-$80 

Athletic  gear  company  G-Form  has  branched  out  into  the  gadget  world,  bringing  the 
same  technology  used  in  kneepads  and  similar  protective  products  to  iPads  and  laptops. 
G-Form’s  Extreme  Sleeve  for  iPad  has  sustained  a  500-foot  drop  from  an  airplane,  and 
now  laptops  can  have  the  same  level  of  protection.  The  patented  PORON  XRD  material 
is  water-resistant,  soft,  flexible,  lightweight,  and  changes  its  molecular  structure  on 
impact  to  absorb  up  to  90  percent  of  the  energy.  Available  sizes  are  11, 13,  or  15  inches. 


MORE  INFO:  G-Form;  (401)  250-5555;  g-form.com 
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A  Word  on 

Multimedia 

Management 

Keep  your  website’s  photos  and. videos  in  check 

BY  KEITH  JORDAN 

The  saying  that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words  can  be  an  understatement  for  media  sites. 
Pictures  attract  reader  interest  and  help  tell  the 
story  in  ways  that  words  can’t. 

Other  forms  of  multimedia  can  be  just  as  important, 
when  used  properly. 


asset  for  most  media  sites  is  photog¬ 
raphy.  This  can  come  in  many  forms, 
from  pictures  taken  by  your  photog¬ 
raphers  or  reporters,  to  licensed 
freelance  work,  licensed  photo 
agency  images,  and  royalty-free 
or  public  domain  images. 

if  you  work  exclusively  with  your 
staff  images,  or  combine  them  with 
public  domain  images,  you  can  skip 
the  next  couple  of  paragraphs.  But 
if  you  use  images  under  license, 
particularly  images  that  have  an 
expiration  date,  read  on. 

The  best  way  to  handle  this  is  to 
create  an  asset  management  system, 
whether  it’s  part  of  your  CMS  or  a 
separate  piece  that  your  CMS  con¬ 
nects  to.  The  asset  management 
system  holds  your  photos.  When  a 
photo  appears  on  a  Web  page,  the 
asset  management  system  provides 
the  image. 

The  system  contains  lots  of  meta¬ 
data  about  the  image,  allowing  your 
editors  to  search  for  and  reuse  the 
same  images  later,  if  they’re  relevant 
to  another  story  or  a  follow-up  story'. 
That  saves  work. 

But  perhaps  their  biggest  advan¬ 
tage  is  that,  if  properly  designed, 
they  track  photo  expiration  dates. 
When  a  photo  expires,  the  asset 
management  system  stops  providing 
it  to  your  w'ebsite  when  a  page 
containing  it  gets  called  up. 

The  same  concept  can  apply  to 
photo  slide  shows.  It  depends  on  how 
both  the  asset  management  system, 
and  your  website  (or  app),  are  coded. 

Moving  pictures 

After  photos,  the  most  common 


But  when  many  content  manage¬ 
ment  systems  are  so  heavily  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  needs  of  bloggers  and 
static  sites,  what  are  the  best  ways 
for  media  sites  —  with  their  complex 
set  of  rights  and  ever-changing  con¬ 
tent  —  to  manage  these  assets? 

For  example,  let’s  say  you  buy  a 
photo  from  The  Associated  Press  or 
Getty  Images  to  illustrate  a  story. 

You  really  only  bought  rights  to  use 
p  it  in  certain  ways,  for  a  certain  period 
i  of  time. 

\  Adding  some  color 

t  The  bread  and  butter  multimedia 


The  Industry's  most  advanced  IVR  system  is 
now  more  affordable! 

Introducing  CircPort  PRIME" 

Based  on  the  industry's  most  advanced  newspaper  IVR  system,  CircPort  PRIME 
was  developed  to  provide  an  affordable  on-premise  solution  for 
today's  newspaper  call  centers.  The  best  of  CircPort  -  at  a  great  price! 

Call  us  today  at  (585)  248-9289  (say  "Sales")  yOKEPORT 
or  visit  us  online  at  www.voiceport.net  •••  We're  Listening  ••• 
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multimedia  element  today  is  video.  j 
It's  also  potentially  the  most  lucrative,  ! 
since  someone  who  watches  a  video  is  ' 
probably  highly  engaged,  and  you  can 
sell  a  video  ad  that  goes  beyond  what 
a  banner  ad  can  present.  j 

How  you  host  and  serve  videos  is  a  ‘ 
complex  question  that  depends  on 
your  goals,  number  of  editors,  budg-  I 
et,  and  volume  of  video.  For  a  larger 
organization,  there  are  solutions 
such  as  BrightCove  that  your  team 
will  upload  videos  into.  You  then  get  i 
a  block  of  code  from  the  BrightCove 
interface,  which  you  add  to  the  arti-  | 
cle;  that  places  a  video  promotional 
‘module  inside  the  article. 

However,  you  can  achieve  a  lot  of 
the  same  things  by  uploading  your 
videos  to  YouTube,  Vimeo,  or  a 
number  of  other  free  video  hosts. 

Not  only  are  they  free,  but  there  are 
social  media  benefits  to  having  your 
site’s  videos  there,  where  anyone  can 
find  it  or  link  to  it.  A  video  posted  on  j 
YouTube  can  be  presented  very  simi- 


“When  a  photo 
expires,  the  asset 
management 
system  stops 
providing  it  to 
your  website” 

larly  to  a  video  hosted  by  BrightCove. 
The  main  differences  between  the 
free  hosts  and  hosts  that  charge  are 
less  precise  control  about  presenta¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

None  of  these  are  your  tools.  The 
key  here  is  the  next  step:  You  will 
want  a  CMS  plug-in  or,  system  that 
makes  it  convenient  for  your  team  to 
add  multimedia  to  stories,  as  well  as 
to  create  pages  built  around  a  partic¬ 
ular  video. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  any  but 
the  largest  media  companies  build 
their  own  video  hosting  and  stream- 


’  ing  services.  The  benefits  are  minor 
j  compared  with  the  costs,  since  there 
:  are  plenty  of  good  options  you  can 
i  integrate  with  instead. 

Flash,  etc. 

A  few  years  ago.  Flash  was  a  popu- 
;  lar  tool  for  interactive  storytelling. 

Its  popularity  is  waning,  since  the 
increasingly  important  iPad  and 
iPhone  can’t  see  it. 

In  most  cases,  I  would  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  investments  in  Flash  host- 
,  ing  or  infrastructure  at  this  time. 
Creating  a  Flash  enhancement  is 
labor-intensive,  but  hosting  it  is  easy 
for  your  tech  team. 

The  focus  for  replacing  Flash  for 
uses  like  those  valued  by  media  sites 
•I  is  HTML  5,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a 
future  column.  ® 


Keith  Jordan  is  managing  director  of 
Upstream  Digital  Media,  a  comulting  busi¬ 
ness  that focuses  on  editorial  site  launches, 
redesigns,  and  workflows. 
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INFO  IDEA 

GETTING  SHARING 

Equals  total  government  connecting. 


USA.gov 


1  (800)  FED-INFO 


1-Stop  Advertising  Solutions  j 


VERICAN 


IntcrnetiRr.ontsIfoNNcwspapgrs 


Get  info.  Find  answers.  Share 
ideas.  Your  connection  begins 
at  USA.gov  -  the  official  source 
for  federal,  state  and  local 
government  information. 


PRODUCTION 


BY  MARK  VRUNO 


Commercial  Crossover: 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


It’s  not  really  a  new  crossover 
production  trend,  this  idea  of 
commercial  printers  (such  as 
i  Transcontinental)  employing  hybrid 
I  press  technologies  to  pursue 
j  newspaper  printing,  and  of 

newspaper  printers  (such  as  Seacoast 
Media  Group)  expanding  their  busi¬ 
ness  model  to  include  commercial 
I  print  offerings.  In  this  slow-to- 
•  rebound  economy,  however,  it’s  a 
I  diversification  proposition  worth 
j  reconsidering.  Set  aside  the  NAA 
I  statistics  for  a  moment  and  read 
I  the  bottom-line  story  of  Seacoast 
;  Media  Group  (SMG),  which  ven- 
;  tured  into  the  new  territory  in  2007 
and  now  is  reaping  big-time  rewards. 
;  SMG,  a  division  of  Dow  Jones 
Local  Media  Group  based  in 
:  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  has  seen  its 
i  commercial  contract  print  orders 
j  increase  by  more  than  900  percent 
1  in  the  four  years  since  installing  a 
I  Goss  Magnum  coldset  web  press  and 
I  inserter.  The  company  credits  the 
i  high  automation  and  versatility  of 
j  the  press  among  the  key  reasons  for 


The  value  of 
outside  print 
contracts  has 
skyrocketed  from 
$700,000  to  $6.5 
million  per  year. 


Kr¬ 


is, 000  plates  per  month 

With  the  operation  running  between 
15  and  18  jobs  daily,  each  averaging 
from  45  to  60  minutes  on  press, 
according  to  Laskey,  efficiency  is 
essential  in  keeping  costs  down  and 
ensuring  customer  satisfaction. 

“We  get  through  13,000  plates  per 
month,  which  gives  an  indication  of 
the  frequency  of  job  and  edition 
changes,”  he  said.  ‘The  automatic 
inking,  automatic  registration. 
Omnicolor  presetting,  and  the 
Omnicon  controls  on  our  Magnum 
press  maintain  job  setup,  changeover, 
and  waste  at  a  minimum.” 

Prior  to  installation  of  the  l6-unit, 
2x2  press  along  with  a  new  Goss 
inserter,  SMG’s  printing  services 
were  principally  concerned  with 
the  company’s  own  in-house 
publications,  with  outside  contracts 
accounting  for  approximately 
$700,000  annually.  Today,  the  value 
of  contract  print  work  totals,  around 
$6.5  million  per  year  and  accounts 
for  around  75  percent  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  total  turnover.  This  increase  is 
the  consequence  of  both  a  concerted 
sales  effort  aimed  at  exploiting  the 
full  capabilities  of  the  new  press, 
Laskey  said,  and  referrals  from 
existing  customers. 

The  single-wide  platform  also 
allows  SMG  to  accommodate  web 
widths  between  22  and  32  inches, 
providing  the  flexibility  to  print  a 
range  of  publication  formats.  Aside 
from  general  maintenance  periods 
on  w'eekends,  the  Magnum  runs 
virtually  24/7,  servicing  160  active 
accounts  predominantly  from 
locations  throughout  Maine,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
dispatching  as  far  as  New  York  state. 
SMG  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
to  print  28,000  copies  daily  of  the 
Nashua  Telegraph  as  well  as  its 
numerous  weekly  titles.  This  latest 
assignment  contributes  to  a  total 
output  per  week  of  around  1  million 
copies. 
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By  diversifying  its  print 
portfolio,  Seacoast 
Media  Group  has 
driven  up  contract 
orders  by  an  astonish¬ 
ing  900%  since  2007 


the  dramatic  success.  It  prints  half  a 
dozen  newspapers,  including  the 
Portsmouth  Herald  and  Exeter 
News-Letter. 

“We  specialize  in  offset  newspaper 
printing  and  everything  that  entails,” 
said  production  manager  Alan 
Laskey.  “We  have  a  number  of  titles 
with  quite  substantial  run  lengths, 
but  no  run  is  too  small.  The  secret 
weapon  in  maintaining  our  service  to 
clients  is  the  level  of  automation  of 
the  Magnum  press  and  the  flexibility 
of  the  single-width  platform.” 


Pallets  of  profits:  Seacoast  Media  Group  has 
increased  its  contract  printing  output  by 
more  than  900  percent  in  the  four  years  since 
installation  of  its  Goss  Magnum  2x2  press. 
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PRODUCTION 


Despite  Flooding,  Paper  I^ressed  On 


thp:  devastation  of  rising  water  could 

NOT  DETER  Tilt;  dedicated  newspaper  employees 
in  Vermont,  w  here  the  Timers  Ar^us  and  Rutland 
Herald  have  published  on  time  each  day  since  and 
including  the  day  of  a  Hood  in  June.  A  line  of  mud  on 
a  printing  press  depicted  the  damage,  which  presi¬ 
dent/publisher  John  Mitchell  estimates  is  anwvhere 
from  $2  million  to  $4  million,  including  rolls  of 
ruined  new  sprint.  "We  continued  to  get  the  pages 
read\'  even  though  the  editor  was  doing  his  pages  with 
his  feet  in  the  water,  watching  the  w'ater  lap  at  the 
side  of  the  building,”  Mitchell  told  WCAX  News. 

Uaxing  the  majority  of  its  content  in  electronic 
format  kept  the  newspapers  afloat,  so  to  speak.  “If 


we  had  not  had  that  cloud  computing  and  that  new 
editorial  system,  we  would  have  been  dead  in  the 
water,”  Mitchell  said,  pun  intended. 

Although  the  paper  is  still  printing,  it  is  no  longer 
from  the  flooded  facility  in  Barre.  The  Burlington 
Free  Press  and  the  Post  Star  in  Glens  Falls  have 
stepped  in  temporarily  to  print  the  Times  Argus  and 
Rutland  Herald.  Mitchell  said  it  w  ill  be  at  least 
another  four  to  seven  months  before  printing 
resumes  in  Barre.  (All  reporters  are  working  remote¬ 
ly,  and  some  editors  have  temporarily  set  up  shop  at 
the  Rutland  Herald.)  But  the  worst  part  is  the  25 
workers  directly  involved  in  the  printing  process 
who  have  lost  their  jobs. 
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KBA  Plans  More 

Web-Offset 

Consolidation 


working  to  capacity  until 
2007,  the  charge  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  diversify  sooner 
can  only  be  leveled  by 
those  who  have  no  idea 
how  hard  it  is  to  change 
horses  in  midstream.” 

However,  Hansen 
conceded  that  classic 
press  manufacturers 
must  redefine  their  objec¬ 
tives.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  KBA  has  addressed 
profitable  niche  markets 
through  acquisitions, 
reducing  its  dependence 
on  volume  markets  such 
as  commercial  web  and 


newspaper  offset.  The 
group’s  non-print-specific 
business  lines  with  good 
potential  for  growth 
include  air  purification 
and  industrial  coding 
systems,  he  said.  A  further 
step  toward  realizing 
medium-term  growth 
objectives  is  the  licensing 
agreement  announced  in 
March  relating  to  digital 
print.  This  will  enable  KBA 
to  expand  rapidly  in  the 
inkjet  sector  by  building 
and  distributing  new 
digital  press  models  based 
on  proven  technology. 


Hansen  discussed  global 
shifts  in  media  markets, 
technological  advances, 
and  structural  transitions 
within  the  printing  indus¬ 
try.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  post-slump  capacity 
adjustments  initiated  by 
the  top  three  press 
manufacturers  in  2009  — 
in  the  course  of  which 
more  than  9,000  jobs  were 
lost  —  were  not  prompted 
by  a  lack  of  vision  or  coop¬ 
eration  at  the  board  level. 
“The  merger  scenarios 
mooted  would  have  led  to 
more  redundancies  and 
closures,  a  loss  of 
productivity  through  staff 
tensions,  and  the  costs 
that  these  entail,”  he  said. 
“With  industry  players 


AT  THE  86TH  KOENIG 
&  BAUER  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  MEETING  IN 
GERMANY,  president/CEO 
Helge  Hansen  reported 
that  large  web  presses, 
including  those  used  for 
printing  newspapers,  are  a 
major  cause  of  concern, 
with  global  demand  well 
below  the  level  it  was  at 
before  the  global  econom¬ 
ic  crisis.  Given  the  sober 
market  prospects  for  web 
presses,  Hansen  said  he 
sees  no  alternative  but  to 
trim  the  payroll  at  KBA’s 
Frankenthal,  Wurzburg, 
and  Trennfeld  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  by  700  jobs  to 
restore  competitiveness 
and  profitability  in  a  much- 
diminished  market. 


)  Vertis  to 
Print  All  AGO 
Hardware 
Inserts 

ACO  HARDWARE,  A  HOME  IMPROVEMENT 
RETAILER  WITH  STORES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN,  has  expanded  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  Vertis  Communications  (Baltimore), 
naming  the  firm  its  exclusive  provider  of  newspa¬ 
per  inserts,  lnserts2online,  and  logistics.  Vertis 
will  showcase  the  retailer’s  collection  of  home 
improvement  products,  personalized  service,  and 
special  offers  through  a  targeted  advertising 
program  that  will  include  the  production  of  single 
•\  sheets,  gatefolds,  and  eight-page  tabs.  Vertis  will 
^  maximize  ACO’s  marketing  investment  by  driving 
^  the  content  online  with  its  proprietary 

lnserts2online  solution,  which  transforms  print 
inserts  into  interactive  online  content. 

“Our  partnership  with  Vertis  started  in  2009, 
and  we  have  benefited  greatly  from  their  consis¬ 
tently  high-quality  advertising  inserts  that  attract 
our  customers’  attention,”  said  Jim  Zub,  director 
of  marketing  and  advertising.  “As  we  continue  to 
look  for  new  ways  to  serve  and  connect  with  our 
valued  customers,  Vertis  has  stepped  up  and 
transformed  the  information  in  our  weekly  ads 
to  also  exist  on  our  website,  so  that  shoppers 
can  see  our  specials  and  offers  with  complete 
convenience.” 


Toyo  High-Density 
Process  Inks 

TOYO  INK  GROUP  HAS  DEVELOPED 
WHAT  IT  CALLS  THE  VANTEAN  ECO 
LIO  HIGH-DENSITY  PROCESS  INK  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS.  Amid  growing  interest  in  the 
environment,  newspaper  printers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  demanding  more  environmentally 
friendly  newspaper  inks.  The  yellow,  magenta, 
and  cyan  inks  in  the  Vantean  Eco  Lio  series 
are  denser  than  conventional  inks,  helping  to 
reduce  ink  consumption  by  around  20  per¬ 
cent.  With  blackness  improved  and  the  dry- 
down  phenomenon  suppressed,  the  black  ink 
is  designed  to  allow  the  standard  density  to  be 
set  to  a  low  level  at  the  time  of  printing  and  to 
help  reduce  material  consumption  for  the 
printing  process. 

These  inks  have  also  been  designed  and 
invented  on  the  assumption  of  thin-film  print¬ 
ing.  While  maintaining  the  ease  of  use  of  con¬ 
ventional  inks,  Toyo  has  successfully  enhanced 
printability.  Additional  features  include: 

•  Advantage  in  reduced  strike-through  and 
set-off  with  lightweight  paper 

•  Reduced  ink  mist  in  thin-film  printing 

•  Advantage  in  reduced  ink  trails  on  high¬ 
brightness  paper  and  lightweight  coated 
paper 

•  Enhanced  workability  after  reduction  in 
ink  leftovers,  ink  drips,  and  guide  roller 
contamination 


I 


Now  with 
broader  shoulders 


(fhirafeSrribunr 


Chicago  Tribune  Grows  in  Print 

Tlie  Chicago  Tribune  dailv'  print  edition  now  features  more  news,  more  features,  and 
more  than  40  additional  full  pages  per  week.  “It's  a  Tribune  for  those  who  love 

the  printed  newspaper,”  said  the  bold  headline  type  in  a  promo.  .\s  the  newspaper's 
management  explained  to  readers,  “We'\e  added  depth,  dimension,  and  range  to  our 
news  report  to  ser\  e  you  better.  We've  strengthened  the  newspaper  for  readers  who 
are  serious  about  their  news  anti  love  their  daily  experienee  with  the  newspaper.  The 
changes  you  see ...  are  the  result  of  feedback  we’ve  received  from  you  over  time,  and 
reflect  the  work  of  more  than  T.IO  of  us  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  newsroom,”  publisher 
Tony  I  lunter  and  editor  Gerould  Kern  wrote.  “We  are  investing  in  the  paper  to  ensure 
it  remains  vital  and  rewarding.”  Total  news  space  is  greater  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
the  paper  rept)rt.  Online,  a  website  redesign  also  was  part  of  the  overall,  multimedia 
brand  enhaneement.  continued  on  page  37  ' 
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ith  the  economy  recovering  slowly,  local 
businesses  are  continuing  to  be  cautious 
about  how  they  spend  their  money.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  they  want  to  see  direct 
results  from  newspaper  advertising 
campaigns  both  online  and  in  print. 


CONSISTENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS 

Gold  Country  Media,  a  group  of 
community  newspapers,  magazines, 
shoppers,  and  websites  north  and 
east  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  using  a 
variety  of  programs  to  provide  both 
broad  and  targeted  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advertisers,  according  to 
Tony  Kazarian,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  XheAuhum  (Calif.)  Journal, 
a  GCM-owned  paper. 

Some  successful  programs  for 
Kazarian  have  been  special  sections 
and  once-a-year  sales  on  full-  and 
half-page  ads. 

The  group’s  latest  program  is 
called  “Consistent  Advertising 
Works.”  It’s  a  13-week  offer  that 
provides  a  print  and  online  package 
intended  to  show  that  longevity 
increases  advertisers’  results.  The 
cost  is  $750  for  13  weeks  and 
includes  one  quarter-page  ad  (full 
color),  three  three-column  by  5-inch 
ads  (black  and  white),  six  two-col¬ 
umn  by  2-inch  ads  (black  and  white), 
three  one-column  by  2-inch  ads 
(black  and  white),  and  2,500  page 
impressions  on  the  paper’s  website. 

An  alternative  package  costs  $1,500 
for  13  weeks,  which  includes  one  half- 
page  ad  (full  color),  two  quarter-page 
ads  (full  color),  three  three-column 
by  3-inch  ads  (black  and  white),  six 
two-column  by  2-inch  ads  (black  and 
white)  and  5,000  page  impressions 
on  the  paper’s  website. 


Discounts  are  also  offered  if  ads  are 
placed  in  multiple  GCM  publications. 

“We’ve  had  great  success  with  this 
in  the  past  30  to  45  days,  securing 
more  than  a  dozen  new  advertisers 
and  retaining  another  six  or  seven 
who  had  dropped  out  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers.  Providing  this  package  is  easy 
to  understand  for  the  advertiser  and 
powerful  for  the  reps  to  sell,” 
Kazarian  said. 


TAKE  CARE 
OF  GOOD 
CUSTOMERS 

Joel  Klaassen,  publisher  of 
Hillsboro  (Kan.)  Free  Press,  a  free 
weekly  home-delivered  newspaper 
covering  Marion  County,  said  he’s 
not  certain  the  “slow  recoveiy”  has 
begun  in  his  region.  “We  tend  to  lag 
behind  the  rest  of  the  country^,  and 
we  really  don’t  boom  and  at  the  same 
time  don’t  bust.  Our  farm  economy 
has  been  better  than  usual  lately,  and 
a  majority  of  the  rest  of  our  economy 
has  been  a  little  worse  than  usual 
lately,”  he  said. 

Klaassen  said  that  ad  dollars  have 
been  steady  for  the  most  part  thanks 
to  new  business  coming  from  outside 
the  county. 

“I  think  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  out  about  us  even  though  we 
haven’t  done  an  advertising  campaign 
as  such.  When  we  lose  a  business  in 
our  county  we  do,  however,  seek 
advertisers  who  would  want  to  reach 


our  readers  who  no  longer  have  an 
option  for  their  type  of  business 
locally,”  Klaassen  said. 

Meanwhile,  some  businesses  are 
shutting  their  doors  and  others 
completely  pulling  out  of  advertis-  i 

ing.  Employment  ads  have  been  up 
and  down  recently,  but  the  trend  I 

has  been  up,  according  to  Klaassen. 

“We  have  added  salespeople  to 
combat  the  losses,  and  it  seems  to 
be  working  as  we  have  two  new 
salespeople  who  are  covering  the 
waterfront.  The  high  gas  prices  and 
inflation  are  probably  our  worst 
enemies  at  the  moment,”  he  said.  j 

In  January,  the  Free  Press  offered  i 

full-,  half-  and  quarter-page  ads  at  ! 

half-price  for  customers  in  good 
standing. 

“I  think  this  helped  get  a  few  of  our 
customers  off  their  seats  in  what  is 
usually  a  slower  time  for  us.  In  one 
case,  it  showed  what  a  bigger  ad  can 
do  for  a  business,  and  the  business 
then  continued  to  run  bigger  ads 
after  the  success  of  the  first  larger 
discounted  ad,”  Klaassen  said,  adding 
that  the  paper  does  not  typically  bend 
the  rate  card,  but  rather  used  this 
promotion  to  increase  sales  one  time. 

In  October  2009,  the  company  did 
a  sales  blitz  for  Web  advertising,  and 
at  that  time,  the  company  wrote  about 
40  new  contracts.  About  90  percent 
of  those  contracts  are  still  active. 

The  Free  Press  also  publishes  com¬ 
munity  photo  books  with  reader-gen¬ 
erated  photos  to  add  a  sense  of  local 
history  to  the  company’s  publica- 
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Results  Are  the 


tions.  The  paper  profiles  the  history 
of  local  businesses  and  provides 
them  an  alternative  way  to  advertise, 
Klaassen  said.  It  also  publishes 
special  focus  sections  on  a  weekly 
basis  —  business  and  finance,  senior 
li\ing/health  and  fitness,  agriculture 
focus,  and  real  estate.  The  paper 
incorporates  local  features  with  these 
pages,  and  they  generally  create  high 
interest,  according  to  Klaassen. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that 
there  is  no  better  substitute  than 
showing  up  in  person  to  a  potential 
advertiser  with  a  spec  ad  and  a  plan 
of  action. 

“Most  smaller  advertisers  do  not 
have  the  time  to  put  into  developing 
an  ad  plan  or  strategies,  so  we  are 
who  they  look  to  for  this  service.  Our 
graphic  design  department,  which 
creates  spec  ads  for  these  small  busi-r 
nesses,  along  with  teaming  up  with  a 
salesperson,  is  a  valuable  service  for 
those  who  really  have  no  idea  what 
to  do  to  promote  their  business,” 
Klaassen  said,  adding  that  social 
marketing  hasn’t  caught  on  much 
yet  for  them,  but  they  will  be  ready 
to  go  when  the  public  is  ready. 


□  FULFILL  THE 
ADVERTISER’S 
NEEDS 

In  Lakeland,  Fla.,  The  Ledger 
created  a  small-  and  medium-sized 
business  team  two  years  ago,  which 
primarily  solicits  business  by  phone, 
said  advertising  director  Dawn 
Willis. 

“We  package  our  daily  print  prod¬ 
ucts,  digital,  and  glossy  magazines 
in  a  very  consultative  approach.  The 
Ledger  Media  Group  has  also  created 
various  marketing  partnerships  with 
many  local  businesses  during  the 
past  two  years,  including  such  events 
as  concert  and  game  sponsorships, 
reader  contests,  a  half-price  deal  site, 
and  more  that  offer  advertisers 
enhanced  value  and  exposure  for 
their  investment  with  us,”  Willis  said. 

She  added  that  the  company  offers 
unique  ad  positions,  front-page 
advertising,  and  availability  for  a 
front-page  sticky  note  on  every 
section  and  even  placement  on 
inside  full-page  advertising. 
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Ledger  Media  Group  also  has  been 
reaching  out  to  potential  advertisers 
by  conducting  seminars  that  focus  on 
digital  marketing.  According  to 
Willis,  the  daily  print  product  works, 
by  layering  it  with  other  options  such 
as  digital. 

“The  diversity  of  the  ad  buy  and 
timely  client  follow-up  with  results 
are  important,  along  with  integrated 
marketing  solutions  that  work  in 
tandem  with  one  another,”  she  said, 
adding  that  follow-up  consultation 
with  businesses  and  emphasizing 
results  is  most  important. 

Willis  said  customer  service  must 
be  a  top  priority,  as  well  as  coming 
up  with  creative  options  for  busi¬ 
nesses  and  reporting  back  with  the 
direct  results  of  digital  campaigns. 
“Creative  is  essential  to  local  busi¬ 
nesses  in  many  cases  based  on  reduc¬ 
tion  of  staff,”  she  said,  adding  that 
newspapers  are  still  the  top  value  for 
local  businesses  based  on  reach  and 
targeting  capabilities.  The  company 
offers  products  that  are  targeted  and 
zoned  by  geography  or  behavior. 

“We  are  a  one-stop  shop  for  all  of 
our  advertisers,  most  of  which  are 
bombarded  by  multiple  advertising 
options  daily.  We  offer  an  agency 
approach  to  an  advertiser  with  the 
ability  to  drive  business  through 
newspapers,  magazines,  targeted 
products,  online  products,  and 
direct  mail.  The  newspapers  are 
reinventing  our  business  model  and 
diversifying  our  products  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  communities,”  she  said. 


MORE 
PEOPLE, 
NOT  LESS 


Jim  Hail,  president  of  Integrated 
Advertising  Solutions,  a  newspaper 
and  small  business  consulting  firm  in 
Phoenix,  said  many  newspapers  are 
reducing  the  number  of  people  sell¬ 
ing  ads.  “At  a  time  when  we  really 
need  to  ramp  up  our  local  presence, 
they’re  reducing  the  number  of  sales 
reps.  To  monetize  it,  you  need  more 
people,  not  less,”  he  said.  Hart 
previously  worked  as  general  manag¬ 
er  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  vice 
president  of  consulting  at  ASTECH 
InterMedia,  database  marketing 


manager  at  The  Arizona  Republic, 
and  advertising  director  at  the 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald 
and  tfie  Daily  Southtown  in  Chicago. 

His  clients  have  included  The 
Star-Ledger  in  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  and  Knight- Ridder 
newspaper  chains.  Hart  said  that 
newspapers  need  to  focus  on  high 
volume  in  order  to  see  financial 
success.  “Newspapers  have  never 
really  geared  up  financially  and 
strategically  to  really  serve  the 
needs  of  local  businesses.” 

He  said  another  key  is  teaching 
sales  representatives  how  to  design 
direct-resp)onse  advertising.  Hart 
explained  that  ads  need  to  be  specific 
to  the  business  and  compelling. 


FOCUS 
ON  THE 
GOAL 

John  Coakley,  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  at  The  Fresno  (Calif) 
Bee,  said  it  is  always  important  to  stay 
focused  on  the  goals  of  advertisers. 

“By  consistently  doing  a  ‘needs 
assessment’  we  are  able  to  make 
strong  suggestions  as  to  how  these 
tools  can  help  support  achieving  these 
goals.  Making  more  and  better  sales 
calls  is  still  a  fundamental  way  to 
help  our  customers,”  he  said. 

Coakley  said  print  still  delivers 
the  best  results  for  advertisers.  “Our 
customers  know  the  media  world  is 
ever-changing  and  rely  on  the  news¬ 
paper  to  give  them  sound  guidance  on 
how  to  navigate  through  their  various 
choices.  While  the  media  world  con¬ 
tinues  to  evolve,  they  know  what 
works  and  that  print  is  still  the  driver 
for  providing  best  results  ...  and  print 
combined  with  our  digital  offerings 
only  strengthens  clients’  returns,”  he 
said,  adding  that  one  thing  that  will 
never  change  is  the  need  to  provide 
results. 

a  ABOVE 
AND 
BEYOND 

Some  newspapers  are  thinking  out¬ 
side  the  box  when  it  comes  to 


increasing  revenue  by  providing 
direct  social  marketing  services  to 
local  businesses  —  as  noted  in  an 
online  post  titled  “Publishers  Turn 
to  Digital  Business  Services  to  Offset 
Declining  Ad  Revenue,”  written  by 
Jeff  Sonderman  for  The  PojTiter 
Institute. 

“  ...  as  businesses  large  and  small 
discover  the  importance  of  their 
online  presence  —  such  as  develop¬ 
ing  an  effective  presence  on 
Facebook  or  Twitter,  or  optimizing 
their  sites  to  appear  higher  in  search 
results  —  demand  for  those  services 
is  booming.  Media  companies  who 
have  developed  their  own  expertise 
in  those  areas  can  fill  that  need  with 
new  business-to-business  products,” 
the  article  reads. 

Sonderman  cites  Conde  Nast,  which 
is  offering  marketing  services  such  as 
mobile  app  development,  Web  design, 
and  social  media  consulting,  in  a 
program  called  “Ideactive.” 

Another  example  is  Hearst’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  search  specialist  iCrossing. 
Even  small  newspapers  are  following 
this  model,  according  to  Sonderman. 

“Even  a  small  newspaper,  such  as 
the  20,000-circulation  The  Grand 
Island  Independent  in  central 
Nebraska,  is  getting  into  this  game. 

It  created  a  service  called  giNetwork 
in  which  local  businesses  pay  for  the 
Independent’s  Web  editor  to  set  up 
their  Facebook  pages  and  Twitter 
accounts.  Their  posts  are  aggregated 
on  the  Independent’s  homepage  and 
on  a  dedicated  giNetwork  page,”  he 
wrote.  “The  program  currently  has 
40  clients  paying  $99  a  month,  which 
means  the  paper  is  bringing  in  about 
$48,000  annually.  The  paper  aims  to 
have  100  clients  down  the  road.” 

In  order  to  survive,  newspapers 
are  increasingly  thinking  creatively 
when  it  comes  to  offering  advertis¬ 
ing  to  businesses.  From  offering 
print,  online,  and  mobile  packages 
to  one-time  discounts,  newspapers 
have  no  choice  but  to  pitch  an 
arsenal  of  possibilities  to  businesses 
on  different  platforms.  a 


Tim  Sohn  is  a  10-year  veteran  of  the  news 
business,  specializing  in  online  innovations. 
He  most  recently  served  as  editor  of  LH\ 
Weekly  newspaper  in  northwestern  New 
Jersey.  He  can  be  reached  at  twcsu@aol.com. 
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AWARDS  &  MILESTONES 


Gannett  Offset 
Wins  WOA  Award 


SPECI4I  asf  EDIT  ,  ON 

The  Boss! 

ANDHIS<:HAMPtONr 
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THE  20n  WEB  OFFSET  AWARD 
WINNERS  WERE  ANNOUNCED  AND  ’ 

FEATURED  AT  THE  2011  OFFSET  & 

BEYOND  CONFERENCE.  Members  of 
the  SNAP  (Specifications  for  Newsprint 
Advertising  Production)  committee 
judged  a  variety  of  web-  and  offset- 
produced  pieces  on  the  degree  of  diffi¬ 
culty  to  print:  registration:  foldihg, 
binding,  and  finishing:  and  overall  craftsmanship.  .  . 

Recipients  of  the  2011  Web  Offset  awards  included  The  News-Review 
in  Douglas  County,  Ore.,  Southeast  Media  in  Houston,  Journal  Graphics 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Vertis  Communications  in  Baltimore.  Gannett 
Offset/Springfield  received  the  Best  of  the  Best  award  in  the  Coldset 
category.  “The  Best  of  the  Best  award  not  only  recognizes  the  individual 
efforts  but  acknowledges  the  overall  teamwork  and  success  at  both 
Gannett  Offset  and  USA  Today,”  said  Mark  Winans,  president  of  Gannett 
Offset/Springfield  and  vice  president  of  Gannett  Offset  Print  Group. 

Miller  Newsprint  Scoops 
Newspaper  Award 

The  quality  of  Kodak 
Versamark  inlget 
printing  systems  was 
emphasized  at  the  2011 
Newspaper  Awards  in 
London,  where  Miller 
Newsprint’s  production, 
of  The  Sunday  Times 
w'as  recognized  as  the 
best  Digitally  Printed 
Newspaper  of  the  Year. 

(Miller  was  featured  in 
last  month.)  The 

Times,  also  printed  by  the  Maltese  firm,  Kodak  sales  and  categorj-  director  of 
was  commended,  while  its  production  digital  print  solutions  for  the  UK, 
of  The  Sun  was  nominated  in  the  Ireland,  and  Nordics.  “We  are  delight- 

Kodak-sponsored  category.  that ...  our  Versamark  product  line 

“To  win,  be  commended,  and  nomi-  was  able  to  help  this  operation  trans- 

nated  in  this  category  is  testament  to  form  its  business  model  and  go  on  to 
Miller  Newsprint  Ltd.’s  commitment  to  he  an  industr\'-honored  market 

this  market  sector,”  said  .Jean  Uo>'d,  leader.” 


17,000  PAPER 
REEL  PASTES, 
AND  COUNTING, 
WITHOUT  A 
WEB  BREAK 

LEADING  JAPANESE  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTER  AND  PUB¬ 
LISHER  SANKEI  SHIMBUN  CO.  has 
achieved  a  new  record  for  suc¬ 
cessful  paper  reel  changes  on 
its  Goss  Newsliner  presses  at  the 
company’s  facility 
in  Hokusetsu,  Osaka.  Between 
April  2010  and  March  2011  the 
four,  90,000-copies-per-hour 
presses  achieved  17,024  continu¬ 
ous  pastes  without  a  single  web 
break.  The  streak  of  successful 
pastes  is  now  in  its  second  year. 

Sankei  Shimbun  executives 
attribute  the  production  success 
to  a  combination  of  press  per¬ 
formance,  highly  skilled  staff,  and 
an  excellent  standard  of  daily 
press  maintenance. 

Configured  as  two  five-high  and 
two  four-high  towers,  with  one 
folder  and  four  CT50P  reel  stands 
per  press  line,  these  Newsliner 
presses  were  installed  in  2009. 
They  also  feature 
leading  Goss  technologies  such  as 
paper  width  change  capabilities 
and  DigiRail  digital  inking  on  all 
towers.  Following  installation,  the 
high  color  quality  of  the  presses 
became  recognized  as  the  “Sankei 
color  standard,”  the  benchmark 
for  all  of  the  company’s  printing 
plants.  The  ink  presetting  capabili¬ 
ty  of  the  presses  routinely  reduces 
start-up  waste  to  less  than  150 
copies  and  ensures  stable  produc¬ 
tion  with  a  Delta  E  less  than  3. 

Sankei  Shimbun  produces  more 
than  1.6  million  daily  copies  of 
national  newspapers  through 
eight  printing  plants. 
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Investment  makes  sense 

for  hyperlocal,  international  runs 

ByTimSohn 


li 


NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  INCREASINGLY 
BEEN  TURNING  TO  THE  CREATION 
OF  TARGETED,  hyperlbcal,  and  internatiQn- 
al  editions  to  increase  revenue.-  it  makes 
sense  for  these-  publishers  to.  either  consider 
purchasing  a  digital  printing  press  or  out¬ 
source  those  services. 

The  traditional  offset  process  of  printing 
newspapers  flowed  from  computer  to  plate 
to  press  to  paper.  Digital  printing  eliminates 
the  second  and  third  steps,  speeding  up  the 
process.  However,  digital  is  not  meant  for 
runs  of  more  than  a  few  thousand. 


Different  process  for 
a  different  audience 

Right  now,  digital  is  predominant¬ 
ly  used  for  printing  of  international, 
as  well  as  micro-zoned,  editions. 

“Another  big  difference  at  the 
moment  is  that  digital  presses  print 
on  a  single  web,  and  therefore,  pages 
need  to  be  printed  sequentially  and 
then  collated.  So  the  cut,  collate,  and 
fold  process  is  totally  different  than 
with  offset  presses,”  said  Chandni 
Dighe,  worldwide  marketing  manag¬ 
er  of  publishing  at  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dighe  added  that  many  prepress 
steps  are  eliminated  with  shorter 
press  runs.  “In  this  environment,  the 
final  print-ready  data  is  sent  directly 
to  the  press  and  can  include  any  level 
of  variability  from  page  to  page.  Also, 
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and  international  newspapers. 

“Digitally  produced  supplements 
enhance  the  value  of  the  newspaper 
and  enable  new  business  models. 
Through  full  integration  of  inkjet 
presses  in  the  entire  networking 
w'orkflow  of  newspaper  production, 
new  editorial  concepts  are  efficiently 
realizable,”  he  said,  adding  that  the 
typical  run  length  per  day  and  title 
ranges  between  50  and  1,000  copies. 

Production  currently  varies 
between  2,000  and  8,000  newspa¬ 
pers  daily. 

“For  these  run  lengths  in  interna¬ 
tional  short-run  markets,  digital 
printing  is  the  only  economical 
option  to  provide  Day  A  availability 
for  newspapers.  This  counts  even 
more  if  transportation  cost  from  one 
country  to  another  needs  to  be 
added,”  Hauser  said. 

He  said  that  short-run  opportuni¬ 
ties  allow  newspapers  to  print  and 
then  insert  hyperlocal  publications, 
or  targeted  advertising,  inside  papers 
already  run  on  an  offset  press. 


Green,  alobal,  and 
persona'Hzeo 

Janice  Gibson,  public  relations 
manager  at  Ricoh  —  which  has 
regional  headquarters  in  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Singapore, 
China,  and  Japan  —  said  that  one 
advantage  to  using  inkjet  digital  tech¬ 
nology  is  less  energy  consumption. 

“So,  with  low  coverage,  inkjet  can 
mean  low  energy  consumption. 

Ricoh  InfoPrint’s  color  inkjet  print¬ 
ers  are  continuous  feed.  This  means 
that  a  single  large  roll  of  paper  is  fed 
into  the  print  engines  and  then  fin¬ 
ished  using  a  variety  of  options  —  cut 
sheet,  folded,  bound,  etc.,”  she  said, 
adding  that  maintenance  on 
machines  with  Operator  Replaceable 
Units  can  generally  be  handled  more 
quickly  by  the  press  operator. 

Gibson  said  that  using  offset 
printers  still  makes  the  most  sense 
in  terms  of  high-quality  print  and 
cost-effectiveness  for  large  runs. 
However,  she  said,  the  IP5000 
Continuous  Feed  Inkjet  is  designed 
for  high-volume  printing  at  speeds 
from  approximately  210  to  722  feet 
per  minute. 

Ricoh  manufactures  the  Ricoh  Pro 


the  addition  of  color  is  much  more 
affordable  in  a  digital  .environment, 
and  the  print  quality  is  outstanding,” 
she  said.  “Traditional  offset  printing 
is  still  the  most  economical  solution 
for  long  runs  of  static  content.” 

She  said  that  digital  printing  also 
provides  “outstanding”  print  quality 


and  offers  more  affordable  color. 
Kodak  manufactures  digital  presses 
as  well  as  digital  imprinting  systems. 

Thomas  Hauser,  executive  vice 
president  of  corporate  marketing  for 
manroland  AG,  based  in  Germany, 
said  he  agrees  that  digital  printing  is 
the  way  to  go  for  regional  short  runs 


Oce’s  Role  in  Digital  History 


UNTIL  2001,  THE  ONLY  WAY  SMALL  RUNS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  could  reach 
overseas  readers  was  to  be  physically  transported.  Then,  Oce  began  digital 
printing,  which  allowed  the  printing  of  newspapers  in  black-and-white  imme¬ 
diately.  It  cut  out  high  distribution  costs.  The  content  was  sent  over  the  Web 
via  Internet  connections,  and  the  newspaper  could  be  printing  20  minutes 
later. 

Partnering  with  Stroma  Digital  Printers,  in  May  2001,  Oce  unveiled  a  com¬ 
mercial  digital  newspaper  plant  in  London.  It  was  the  gateway  to  opening 
other  newspaper  sites  across  the  world  under  the  Oce  Digital  Newspaper 
Network.  Inkjet  technology  enables  the  digital  printing  of  newspapers  quick¬ 
ly  and  cost  effectively  for  the  first  time  in  color,  according  to  Oce. 

Stroma  has  expanded  its  titles  from  eight  black-and-white  to  a  choice  of 
1,400  titles.  Currently,  it  runs  between  50  and  60  titles  per  day.  Typically,  a 
run  might  be  hundr^s  of  copies  per  title,  but  some  people  might  want  as 
few  as  one.  Airlines,  hotels,  restaurants,  libraries,  exhibitions,  and  conferences 
are  also  using  Stroma  for  digital  printing.  For  instance,  Qantas  Airlines 
requests  daily  deliveries  of  the  London-printed  Sydney  Morning  Herald  and 
The  Australian  for  its  premium-class  passengers.  As  another  example,  an 
Arab  royal  family  wanted  to  read  homeland  coverage  on  a  flight  home  after 
attending  Kate  Middleton  and  Prince  William’s  wedding.  The  newspaper  was 
printed  and  delivered  to  the  Heathrow  flight  within  30  minutes. 

Even  though  publishers  are  developing  applications  for  the  iPad  and  other 
tablets  and  mobile  devices,  digital  printing  is  opening  up  new  revenue 
streams  for  print. 

Oce  stresses  that  print  is  still  the  medium  that  sustains  the  national 
newspaper  business,  and  international  sales  are  a  crucial  component  going 
forward. 

Stroma  has  branched  out  into  digital  book  printing,  including  technical 
manuals  and  on-demand  publishing,  as  well  as  large-format  poster  printing. 
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long-term  strategy'  to  retain  and 
engage  customers.” 

She  added  that  using  digital  print¬ 
ing  allows  the  personalization  of 
every  page  if  desired. 

Digital  printer  manufacturer  Oce, 
with  headquarters  in  Holland, 
announced  in  June  that  Stroma  Ltd., 
based  in  London  and  a  partner  in 
Oce’s  Digital  Newspaper  Network, 
has  started  printing  color  editions  of 
international  newspapers  with  its 
digital  printers  around  the  world. 
The  network  covers  London, 
Singapore,  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Sydney.  It  prints  such  newspa¬ 
pers  as  The  New  York  Times,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  The  Moscow 
Times,  The  Australian,  and  the 
Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

Stroma  also  announced  in  July 
that  it  is  collaborating  with 
Newspaper  Abroad  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  by  45  publications. 
Newspaper  Abroad  is  a  digital  news¬ 
paper  production  facility,  with  daily 
morning  distribution  in  Brussels, 


C901  Graphic  Arts  Edition  digital 
printing  press. 

Publishers  are  looking  for  new 
business  models,  including  targeting 
specific  niches,  Gibson  said,  both  in 
print  and  online. 

“With  the  trend  toward  shorter, 
more  versioned,  and  even  personal¬ 
ized  newspapers,  publishers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  ways  to  maintain  sales  in  a 
challenging  environment  further 
impacted  by  the  growth  in  mobile 


devices  and  individuals  preferring 
targeted  information  based  on  their 
likes  and  dislikes,”  Gibson  said.  “A 
key  strength  in  digital  newspaper 
production  is  the  fact  it  enables  pub¬ 
lishers  to  print  their  product  instant¬ 
ly  on  any  digital  engine  around  the 
world.  As  a  result,  readers  can  get 
their  news  the  same  time  of  the  day 
wherever  they  are.  Then  there  is  also 
the  ability  to  create  a  high-quality 
product  that  can  be  used  as  part  of  a 


On  American  Soil,  you  can  have  your  cake  &  eat  it  too! 
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Outsourcing 


Hear  the  stories: 

www.OutsourcingUSA.net/ep 


CN  Newsprint  in  Carlisle,  UK.  which  u 
System  inline  on  its  offset  presses  fo' 
graphic  ads  and  vouchers,  individu 
lotteries. 

Miller  Newsprint  in  Malta,  which  uses 
System  to  digitally  print  and  distribu 
lets,  hotels,  businesses,  and  homes 
The  Sunday  Times  won  the  title  of 
the  Year." 

Hellenic-Milier  Newsprint  Ltd.  in  Cypr 
VL4200  Printing  System  and  has  be 

RotOcean,  on  Reunion  Island  in  France,  which  is  using  a  Kodak  Versamark 
VL4200  Printing  System  to  digitally  print  and  deliver  daily  newspapers 
from  around  the  world  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  remote  island. 


The  Kodak  Prosper  S20  imprinting  system 


publishers  to  cut  out  crippling 
distribution  costs  while  still  offering 
distant  readers  the  tactile  and  visual 
pleasures  of  a  physical  newspaper,” 
he  said. 

When  it  comes  down  to  cost,  Dighe 
at  Kodak  said  it  is  cheaper  to  print 
digitally  if  the  circulation  is  in  the 
low-thousands. 

“As  the  technology  evolves,  the 
costs  \vill  improve,  and  the  crossover 
point  will  rise.  With  current  Kodak 
Versamark  VL-Series  newspaper 
installations,  the  longest  print  run 
for  a  daily  newspaper  is  2,500  copies 
in  full  color.  However,  it  is  not  fair  to 
compare  just  print  costs,  as  the 
majority  of  installations  will  be  closer 
to  the  readers  and  will  greatly  reduce 
logistics  costs.  This  is  particularly  so 
if  airfreight  is  involved,  which 


•  Newsfax  Ltd.  in  London,  UK.  which  has  recently  invested  in  a  Versamark 
VL  4200  Printing  System  to  print  short-run  international  newspapers  and 
regional  newspapers  wishing  to  have  a  London  presence. 


•  Acierta  in  Madrid,  Spain,  a  transactional  printer  that  recently  invested  in  i 
a  newspaper  finishing  line  in  order  to  print  newspapers  as  well.  :4 


,  Kodak’s  digital  die 


Lu.\embourg,  and  Paris.  It  also  offers 
sales,  fulfillment/subscription,  and 
local  advertising  ser\ices.  It  sells  and 
distributes  to  embassies,  offices, 
expatriots,  press  shops,  retail  shops, 
libraries,  airports,  and  hotels. 
Newspaper  Abroad  partners  with 
production  and  distribution  services 
in  Spain,  France,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
Canary  Islands,  Mallorca,  Mauritius, 
Greenland,  and  London. 

Stroma  is  using  the  Oce  JetStream 
1000  inkjet  production  press,  which 
allows  for  longer  runs  —  an  exception 
to  the  rule  in  digital  printing  up  to 
this  point.  The  press  prints  more  than 
1,000  36-page  tabloids  per  hour. 

“Now  we’re  in  color,  we’ve  expand¬ 
ed  our  titles  from  eight  black-and- 
white,  and  now  we  have  a  choice 
of  about  1,400  different  titles. 
Currently,  we  run  anything  between 
50  and  60  titles  a  day.  This  is 
something  the  publishers  have 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time  and 
will  now  be  realized.  Color  has  made 
a  huge  difference  from  an  advertising 
and  publishing  perspiective,”  said 
Steve  Brown,  managing  director  of 
Stroma,  at  a  recent  Digital 
Newspaper  Forum  at  the  Oce 
Production  Printing  Summit  in 
Poing,  Germany. 


The  bottom  line 

Craig  Nethercott,  Oce  UK’s 
director  of  production  printing,  said 
in  a  statement  that  an  advantage  of 
digital  printing  is  cutting  the  cost 
of  distribution,  because  the  network 
has  printing  locations  globally. 

“The  availability  of  full-color 
digital  printing  is  a  serious  growth 
opportunity  for  printed  newspapers, 
particularly  as  it  enables  new'spaper 
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One  of  the  most  modern  printing  houses  in  Germany,  the  Freie  Presse  Chemnitz,  is 
producing  with  the  new  manroland  COLORMAN,  XXL 
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explains  why  most  of  the  current 
installations  are  being  used  to  print 
international  editions,  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  flown  in,”  Dighe 
said,  adding  that  the  ability  to 
improve  supply  chain  efficiency, 
reduce  waste,  and  target  recipients 
with  relevant  materials  makes  digital 
printing  appealing,  and  sometimes 
even  more  profitable. 

Kodak  also  produces  the  Prosper  S- 
Series  Imprinting  Systems,  which  are 
used  to  add  monochrome  or  full- 
color  text  and  images  to  any  offset 
print  job  and  are  ideal  for  individual 
barcodes,  personalized  gaming  appli¬ 
cations,  and  targeted  advertising.  The 
company,  through  its  Marketmover 
Business  Advantage  Solutions  pro¬ 
gram,  offers  consultant  services  by 
identifying  areas  for  improvement, 
and  leverages  digital  and  offset  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  best  results. 

According  to  Hauser  at  manroland 
AG,  digital  printing  offers  new  value- 
added  business  possibilities  for 
newspapers. 

“First  of  all,  we  can  support  our 
customers  in  making  print  even 
more  competitive.  We  offer  numer¬ 
ous  new  technologies  to  produce 
printed  media  better,  different,  and 
of  course  cheaper.  Take,  for  instance, 
enhancement  applications  to 
increase  effects,  hybrid  printing  to 
combine  high-run  individualized 
printed  products,  or  digital  printing 
for  personalization  and  just-in-time 
production,”  Hauser  said.  “We  are 
sure  the  future  will  be  an  intelligent 
media  mix  of  print,  online,  and 
mobile.  We  want  to  offer  technolo¬ 
gies,  which  put  the  printed  medium 
in  the  focus  of  communication  and 
provide  the  possibility  to  network 
with  other  media  via  cross-media 
applications.  At  this  stage,  things  like 
the  imprint  of  barcodes  as  a  link  to 
smartphones  or  tablets  are  willingly 
and  frequently  used.  This  of  course 
offers  advertisers  completely  new 
approaches.” 

manroland,  through  a  partnership 
with  Oce,  provides  both  digital  and 
offset  production. 

“This  includes  the  printing  process, 
the  post-processing,  and  respective 
workflows.  In  joint  business  develop¬ 
ment  programs,  manroland  and  Oce 
will  support  publishers  to  find  the 


appropriate  printing  partners  for 
decentralized  production  in  remote 
markets.  By  combining  our  large 
high-tech  offset  presses  with  digital 
printing  systems,  manroland  will  be 
in  a  unique  position  to  provide  a  tan¬ 
gible  added  value  for  our  customers  in 
the  newspaper  industry,”  Hauser  said. 

Even  though  more  and  more 
people  are  using  mobile  devices. 


and  print  readership  is  down, 
digital  printing  is  providing  targeted 
opportunities  for  new  content  and 
advertising  strategies.  u 


Tim  Sohn  is  a  veteran  of  the  news  business, 
specializing  in  online  innovations.  He  most 
recently  served  as  editor  qfLH!  Weekly 
newspaper  in  northwestern  New  Jersey.  He 
can  be  reached  at  twcsu@aol.com. 
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Students  need  more 
than  note-taking  skills 
to  enter  news  media  today 


by  Jean  E.  Herskowitz 
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Forget  the 

power  of 
the  pen. 


The  cornerstone  of  a  journalism  education  these  days  is 
in  the  power  of  the  keystroke  —  or  video  recorder. 

Writing,  research,  and  editing  may  have  been  the  bread 
and  butter  of  J-school  curriculums  back  in  the  day,  but 
schools  are  now  knocking  themselves  out  to  top  one 
another  with  diverse  offerings  in  computer  technology, 
interactive  media,  and  new  business  models. 

J-school  guerilla  tactics  include  getting  student  work 
exposed,  interactively,  at  a  rate  never  before  experienced 
—  and  transforming  good,  solid  citizens  whose  only  goal 
was  to  tell  good  stories  into  semi-geek  techies  who  can 
wend  their  way  around  the  World  Wide  Web  with 
aplomb  —  a  fusing  of  right  brain  and  left  brain.  Some 
journalism  schools  are  even  joining  forces  with  their  uni¬ 
versities’  computer  science  departments.  Two  primary 
goals  of  all  these  innovations:  to  keep  journalists  mar¬ 
ketable  in  a  world  where  traditional  outlets  are  dwindling 
quickly,  and  to  keep  J-schools  in  the  black. 


In  an  industry  that’s  never  been  famous  for  having  a 
surplus  of  job  openings,  undergrads  in  NYU’s  journal¬ 
ism  department  are  wisely  required  to  be  double 
majors.  Like  many  of  the  new  academic  offerings,  this 
requirement  has  been  in  existence  for  less  than  10  years 
—  fitting  the  time  frame  of  the  shrinking  magazine  and 
newspaper  industry.  “A  minor  will  not  get  you  to  the 
most  intensive  courses  of  another  discipline,”  said 
Professor  Brooke  Kroeger,  director  of  NYU’s  Arthur  L. 
Carter  Journalism  Institute.  Journalism  requires  the 
know-how  to  “mine  the  body  of  knowledge  that  exists 
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within  other  disciplines,”  she  said. 

Kroeger  also  directs  the  Global  and  Joint  Program 
Studies,  known  as  “Glo-jo.”  She  vets  applicants  from 
across  the  globe  for  a  joint  degree:  one  in  journalism  and 
one  from  a  selection  of  eight  “something-larger-than- 
myseir  degrees,  such  as  Near  East  Studies,  Asian  Studies, 
or  Religious  Studies.  Instituted  in  2007,  Glo-jo  had  100 
applicants  compete  for  the  15  available  slots  in  the  fall 
2011  class. 

And  in  a  nod  to  the  inevitable,  the  university  plans  to 
implement  a  Computational  and  Digital  track  for  jour¬ 
nalism  undergrads  —  five  courses  in  computer  science 
and  one  in  journalism  —  scheduled  to  begin  in  the 
coming  year.  “I’m  pretty  bullish  about  it,”  Kroeger  said. 

NYU  journalism  professor  Jay  Rosen  said  the  new 
dual-degree  is  an  attempt  to  meet  demand.  “People  from 
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Professor  Jay  Rosen 
directs  Studio  20,  an 
immersive  project- 
based  program  for 
grad  students  at 
NYU’s  Department 
of  Journaiism. 


the  news  industry,  especially  in  New  York,  call  us,  write 
us  all  the  time  asking  if  we  can  recommend  people  with 
programming  skills  to  work  in  their  newsroom.  So  this  is 
a  response  to  that  and  to  the  fact  that  journalism  today 
requires  more  creativity  with  technology.” 

Rosen  directs  Studio  20,  a  three-semester,  project- 
based  program  for  grad  students.  He  said  the  program 
“emerged  out  of  my  frustration  with  the  boot  camp 
model  of  journalism  school.”  Inspired  by  the  studio 
classes  common  in  arts  programs.  Studio  20  has  students 
working  on  projects  with  sophisticated  media  partners 
{The  Economist,  ProPublica)  “to  build  things,  invent 
things,  push  the  practice  forward  while  getting  a  solid 
grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  journalism,”  Rosen 
said.  Media  celebrities  also  regularly  address  classes. 

The  Local  East  Village  blog,  which  began  last 
September,  is  one  of  the  department’s  cutting-edge  proj¬ 
ects  incubated  by  Studio  20.  The  school  partners  with 
The  New  York  Times,  which  provides  them  with  space  for 
and  assistance  with  an  interactive  website  covering  New 
York  City’s  East  Village 

(EastVillage.TheLocal.NYTimes.com).  Student  work  is 
currently  published  on  the  site,  and  members  of  the 
community  submit  stoiy  ideas  and  tips,  and  soon  will 
be  able  to  submit  whole  articles  for  publication  if  their 
work  passes  muster  with  the  students  and  the  Times. 

Rosen  sees  The  Local  East  Village  as  an  educational 
amalgam:  “Teaching  and  doing;  the  news  industry  and 
the  university;  big  city  journalism  —  because  it’s  The  New 
York  Times  —  and  neighborhood  journalism  —  because 
it’s  just  about  the  East  Village.  It’s  also  new  media  because 
it’s  Web-only  and  interactive  and  very  influenced  by 
blogging.  So,  to  me,  it’s  an  ideal  learning  experience  and 
hopefully  a  kind  of  laboratory  for  The  New  York  Times  as 
well.”  Rosen  said  the  project  represents  where  journalism 
education  has  to  go.  “Learning  how  to  engage  with  com¬ 
munity  contributors  while  at  the  same  time  producing 


high-quality  reporting  yourself  is  a  key  skill  that  our 
graduates  need,  to  prosper  in  the  next  era  of  journalism.” 

As  for  the  student  head  count  in  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  Kroeger  said,  “We’re  not  seeing  any  dip  ...  Things 
are  robust,  and  I  believe  that  is  true  at  other  schools  as 
well.”  Rosen,  a  25-year  veteran,  said:  “Maybe  10, 15  years 
ago  it  started  to  go  up,  and  it  hasn’t  really  gone  down.” 

While  it’s  too  early  to  provide  hard  job  numbers  for  this 
year’s  undergraduate  class,  Pamela  Noel,  director  of  the 
Journalism  Institute’s  career  services,  said  they  see  signs 
of  increased  emplo>Tnent  opportunities  —  full  and  part 
time  —  for  recent  graduates.  Although  some  students 
step  right  into  jobs,  Noel  said,  “It  still  can  take  a  few 
months  or  more  for  students  to  find  jobs  after  gradua¬ 
tion.”  She  added,  “Good  internship  experiences  remain 
important  to  finding  employment.” 

This  summer,  NYU  will  also  offer  a  Hyperlocal 
Newsroom  Summer  Academy  for  high  school  and  college 
students. 
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THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


CUNY’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  is  a  newbie 
in  the  academic  field,  having  only  been  around 
since  2006,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing. 
“It  was  a  real  blessing  to  be  able  to  create  a  curriculum 
from  scratch,”  said  associate  dean  Judith  Watson.  “It  can 
be  harder  to  add  new  courses  to  established  programs.” 

Watson  has  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The  master’s  pro¬ 
gram,  which  takes  a  year  and  a  half  to  complete,  started 
with  50  students.  It  welcomed  90  last  fall.  “Journalism 
isn’t  going  away.  There’s  a  lot  more  interest  in  news 
today,  because  there  are  so  many  ways  to  get  it.  It’s  still 
marketable,  and  we  make  sure  our  graduates  have  all  the 
skills  they  need  in  the  21st  century.” 

The  average  age  of  the  grad  school’s  students  is  27,  and 
students  must  maintain  a  3.0  average  to  stay  enrolled. 
One  third  of  them  come  straight  from  college,  one  third 
are  second-career  people,  and  one  third  are  those  already 
in  the  journalism  industry'.  Of  the  last  group,  Watson 
said,  “They  know  what  they  want  and  are  recommitting; 
it’s  forced  them  to  go  back  and  reconsider  how  they  oper¬ 
ate  as  news  people,  and  it  always  improves  their  skills.” 

The  curriculum  offers  a  number  of  digitally  oriented 
courses,  including  Interactive  Journalism  —  a  three-level 
course  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  student  body  is 
currently  enrolled  in.  Like  NYU,  CUNY  has  a  hyperlocal 
website  v^dth  The  New  York  Times 
(FortGreene.TheLocal.NYTimes.com). 

The  school’s  most  popular  concentration  right  now, 
Watson  said,  is  International  Reporting.  As  an  aside,  the 
Sports  and  Society  class  was  dropped  from  the  roster:  not 
enough  play.  Watson  doesn’t  believe  it  was  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
est;  only  that  students  realized  they  have  limited  time 
and  space  in  their  academic  schedules. 


Students  in  CUNY’s  Tow-Knight  Center  for  Entrepreneuriai  Journaiism 
program  study  the  fundamentais  of  business. 
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lUNIVER^rTY  OF  MISSOURI  COLUMBfA 


John  Schneller,  an  assistant  professor 
with  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  a  city  editor,  is  shown  holding  down 
The  Hub.  This  is  the  desk  where  all  the 
editors  in  charge  of  content  creation  sit. 


Like  many  other  J-schools,  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
Columbia  publishes  its  own  newspaper.  However, 
that  paper,  the  Columbia  Missourian,  also  doubles  as  the 
morning  paper  in  the  two-newspaper  town  of  Columbia. 
As  such,  it  gives  students  more  than  just  a  writing  and 
publishing  education  —  it  entrenches  them  in  real-world 
issues,  such  as  financing.  And  newspaper  wars. 

Although  the  region’s  daily  afternoon  paper,  the 
Columbia  Daily  Tribune,  has  a  much  higher  circulation, 
Jake  Sherlock,  assistant  professor  and  print  editor  for  the 
Columbia  Missourian,  points  out  that  the  Tribune  has  to 
compete  with  an  enterprise  that  is  supported  by  the  uni¬ 
versity:  The  Missourian  has  an  (unpaid)  student  staff 
and  is  overseen  by  professionals,  like  the  professor,  whose 
salaries  are  covered  by  the  school.  In  addition,  Sherlock 
said,  “If  you’re  the  Tribune,  your  chief  complaint  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  fact  that  we  do  suck  up  some  advertising  dollars 
that  I’m  sure  they  would  love  to  have.” 

Today,  the  almost  103-year-old  J-school  newspaper 
can  also  be  read  on  ColumbiaMissourian.com,  and  the 
publication  progresses  constantly.  It  now  includes  an 
entertainment  magazine  (VoxMagazine.com)  and 
MyMissourian.com,  a  website  that  lets  readers  write 
their  own  stories,  many  of  which  are  published  in  the 
print  edition  of  the  paper. 

“The  Transition”  is  an  experimental,  intensive  program 
at  the  journalism  school,  created  to  meld  students  into  a 
digital  mindset.  The  program  emphasizes  the  differences 
between  creating  print  media  and  creating  digital  media. 
One  of  its  more  unique  concepts  is  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
nounced  physical  separation  of  the  Missourians 
newsprint  department  from  its  online  department,  while 


Summer  internships  are  an  innovative  and  invaluable 
requirement  of  the  master’s  program.  Most  students  find 
an  internship  on  their  own,  but  for  those  who  can’t,  the 
school  provides  them  wdth  $3,000  to  support  themselves 
for  the  season  while  they  work  as  unpaid  journalism 
interns.  The  money  is  raised  Irom  private  donors.  Many 
students  continue  working  for  the  same  enterprise  during 
their  last  semester,  albeit  on  a  part-time  basis.  One-third 
of  the  2009  J-school  students  who  landed  jobs  right  after 
graduation  (and  I6  percent  of  the  entire  2009  class) 
obtained  those  jobs  from  the  internship,  Watson  said. 

Watson  said  the  school’s  job  placement  may  have 
dropped  off  a  little  this  year  but  is  still  “ahead  of  the 
curve”  and  close  to  other  schools.  In  the  past  two  years, 
the  percentage  of  CUNY  grads  employed  in  journalism 
after  six  months  was  79  percent  for  the  class  of  2008  and 
78  percent  for  the  class  of  2009,  not  counting  those  who 
went  to  full-time  freelancing.  A  majority  of  the  graduates 
who  find  part-time  journalism  jobs  actually  work  two  or 
three  journalism  gigs  that  add  up  to  more  than  40  hours 
a  week,  according  to  Watson,  who  added  that  the  part- 
time  positions  often  turn  full-time.  “We  anticipate  that 
more  journalists  will  end  up  as  independent  operators,” 
she  said. 

To  this  end,  the  school  instituted  the  Tow-Knight 
Center  for  Entrepreneurial  Journalism  —  a  certificate 
program  —  less  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  funded  by  a  $10 
million  grant  from  The  Tow  Foundation  and  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  and  supplemented  by 
additional  foundation  grants  and  in-kind  J-school  staff 
and  technology  contributions.  By  the  end  of  the  five- 
course  program,  each  student,  including  many  mid¬ 
career  journalists,  develops  a  viable  news  enterprise.  They 
master  the  steps  of  getting  an  enterprise  started,  finding 
funders,  selling  the  enterprise  if  they  wish  —  “soup  to 
nuts,”  Watson  said. 
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Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School  of 

Journalism  is  also  jumping  on  the  techie  bandwag¬ 
on,  offering  a  dual-degree  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
puter  science  this  fall. 

According  to  the  J-school,  one  of  the  benefits  of  the 
dual-degree  is  that  it  will  help  students  become  “data- 
mining  experts  for  journalistic  applications.”  Although 
this  may  be  a  belabored  way  of  saying  they’ll  be  really 
good  at  Internet  research,  there  is  no  overstating  this  skill 
for  media  jobs.  Most  of  what  is  on  the  Web  today  cannot 
be  found  through  commercial  search  engines;  only 
through  specific  online  sources.  The  ability  to  obtain  that 
information  is  key  to  investigative  journalism. 

Julia  Hirschberg,  professor  of  computer  science  at  the 
School  of  Engineering  and  Applied  Science,  explained  the 
need  for  the  dual-degree  to  Wired.com:  “The  IT  depart¬ 
ment  at  a  news  organization  comes  up  with  software 
programs  that  the  journalists  don’t  use.  The  journalists 
ask  for  software  that  is  computationally  unrealistic.  We 
aim  to  produce  a  new  generation  of  journalists  who  will 
understand  both  fields.”  The  school’s  website  says  the 
new  program  will  provide  a  hands-on  approach  for 
information  design  and  how  to  build  a  site,  section,  or 
application  from  concept  to  development. 

The  new  dual-degree  will  join  the  school’s  existing 
journalism  dual-degree  programs,  which  include  busi-  ? 
ness,  international  and  public  affairs,  law,  and  religion.  £ 
The  J-school  is  also  enjoying  an  increase  in  students.  In  ; 
2008,  the  number  of  applications  jumped  40  percent,  s 


TOP:  A  look  at  the  University  of  Missouri’s  The  Hub  (foreground)  and 
the  Interactive  Copy  Desk  (background). 

BOTTOM:  Missourian  reporters  working  in  the  newsroom:  Jessica 
Pupovac  and  Pavan  Vangipuram. 

keeping  them  in  the  same  room.  The  psychology  seems  to 
be  working:  ColumbiaMissourian.com  has  seen  a  10  to  15 
percent  increase  in  hits  since  The  Transition  began. 

In  The  Transition,  copyeditors  often  share  the  work  of 
Web  producers.  Sherlock,  a  former  editor,  believes  the 
role  of  copyeditor  must  change  to  meet  today’s  needs. 

“In  the  old  days  the  copyeditor  was  the  quality  control 
person  to  make  sure  grammar  was  accurate,  facts  were 
correct  —  basically  to  make  sure  you’re  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  embarrass  yourself,”  he  said.  “Now  that  journal¬ 
ism  is  so  much  more  than  text  on  a  piece  of  newsprint, 
we  find  that  there’s  not  as  much  demand  for  traditional 
copyediting.  We  want  to  make  our  students  critical 
thinkers.  We  want  them  to  be  able  to  converse  with 
readers,  to  share  content  online,  to  use  social  media, 
and  to  find  additional  sources  for  stories;  to  basically 
engage  readers  in  a  way  that  they  want  to  engage  in 
with  all  the  new  technologies  that  have  come  out  in  the 
last  20  to  25  years.” 
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according  to  Elizabeth  Fishman,  associate  dean  for 
communications. 

Is  good  editing  taking  a  back  seat  to  the  need  for 
speed?  “I  think  it’s  fair  to  say  that  the  time  you  have 
with  your  editor  may  be  diminished  in  the  workplace 
these  days,”  Fishman  said.  “There  has  been  a  falling  off 
of  mentoring  in  the  held,  because  things  are  on  such  a 
tight  turnaround.  That  may  well  be  the  reason  we’ve 
had  an  increase  in  applicants  to  the  journalism  school. 
Students  know  they’ll  get  intense  one-on-one  editing 
with  their  professors.” 

The  new  media  and  tech  offerings  in  Columbia’s 
curriculum  seem  to  be  reaping  benehts.  According  to 
the  journalism  school’s  career  services  website,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  on  graduation  day  going  into  “internships, 
fellowships,  full-time  jobs,  or  other  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  such  as  freelancing,  or  continuing  in  academics” 
was  69  percent  in  2010  —  but  that  is  a  bounce  from 
previous  years.  The  statistics  for  2009  were  64  percent; 
for  2008:  63  percent;  for  2007:  approximately  60 
percent.  In  2006  the  number  was  “about  52  percent.” 

Since  Columbia  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  is  one  of  the  top  J-schools  in  the  country,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  it  was  seeing  only  a  69  percent 
job  rate  (including  students  who  were  working  for  free 
and  those  not  even  job-searching  because  they  were 
continuing  their  education)  in  2010,  this  fairly  low  num¬ 
ber  is  a  trend  in  J-schools  —  thus  the  rush  to  revise  and 
improve  curriculums.  It  appears  that  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  attracting,  as  it  always  has,  a  group  that  is  not 


necessarily  in  it  for  the  bucks,  but  who  has  a  desire  for 
the  art,  for  the  power  of  the  story,  whether  it  be  news, 
entertainment,  or  academia. 

“I  don’t  know  that  it’s  ever  been  easy  to  get  a  job  in 
journalism,”  said  Professor  Kroeger,  director  of  NYU’s 
Arthur  L.  Carter  Journalism  Institute.  ‘This  is  something 
people  really  want  to  do.” 


GIVING  EMPLOYERS 
WHAT  THEY  WANT 


So,  vvith  all  the  adaptations  J-schools  are  making,  are 
their  newly  hatched  journalists  pret  a  travaillerl 
Stuart  Marques,  senior  managing  editor  of  the 
■New  York  Daily  News,  has  observed  that  many  newer 
journalists  are  much  more  tech  and  Web  savvy  than 
previous  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  that 
many  of  them  are  “comfortable  with  various  platforms 
and  shooting  their  ovra  video,  but  I  find  some  often  lack 
basic  reporting  and  digging  skills  that  come  from 
covering  a  variety  of  things,  ranging  from  politics,  to 
cops  and  courts.” 

Asked  if  he  thinks  the  definition  of  a  journalist  has 
changed  in  the  past  15  years,  he  emailed.  The  definition 
hasn’t  changed,  the  skill  sets  have.  A  journalist  is  some¬ 
one  who  reports  thoroughly  and  objectively,  who  is  by 
nature  curious  and  skeptical,  is  versatile,  and  who  can 
write  clean  copy  that  is  clear,  concise,  and  precise.”  11 
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Caroline  H.’ Little  has  been  appointed 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  effective  in 
September.  She  succeeds  John  F. 
Sturm  who  retired  after  16  years.  Little 
draws  upon  more  than  25  years  of  exec¬ 
utive  and  legal  experience,  serving  most 
recently  as  CEO,  North  America  of  Guardian  News  and 
Media  Ltd.,  where  she  oversaw  all  U.S.  operations.  Prior 
to  that.  Little  was  with  the  Washington  Post  Newsweek 
Interactive.  During  her  last  four  years  there  she  served  as 
publisher  and  CEO,  leading  the  division  to  its  first  year  of 
profitability  and  playing  a  key  role  in  integrating  WPNI 
with  other  units  of  The  Washington  Post  Co. 


Jill  Abramson  has 
been  named  the 
first  woman  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  The 
Nerv  York  Times. 
Her  appointment 
begins  Sept.  6.  Currently  the 
paper’s  managing  editor, 

Abramson  will  succeed  Bill  Keller, 
who  will  become  a  writer  for  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  and  for 
the  paprer’s  Sunday  opinion  section. 
Previously,  Abramson  worked  as  an 
investigative  journalist  and  covered 
Washington.  She  Joined  the  Times 
in  1997  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  became  the  Times' 
Washington  bureau  chief  in  2000 
and  then  managing  editor  in  2003. 

Phil  Jacobs  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  Washington  Jewish  Week,  a 
weekly  newspaper  serving  the  fifth 
largest  Jewish  community  in 
North  America.  Jacobs  replaces 
Debra  Rubin,  who  left  WJW  after 
11  years.  Jacobs  is  a  35-year  veter¬ 
an  in  the  publishing  industIy^ 

Most  recently,  he  was  executive 


editor  of  Baltimore  Jewish  Times  for 
14  years. 

Andrei  Scheinkman  has  been 
named  editor  of  interactive  news 
with  the  AOL  Huffington  Post  Media 
Group.  He  and  his  team  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  group’s  2012 
election  coverage.  Previously, 
Scheinkman  was  interactive  news 
developer  at  The  New  York  Times.  He 
received  a  Knight-Batten  Award  for 
Innovations  in  Journalism. 

Liz  Sidoti  has  been 
named  political  editor 
for  The  Associated 
Press.  In  her  new  role, 
Sidoti  will  lead  a  team 
of  political  reporters 
in  Washington  as  well  as  guide 
national  coverage  by  AP’s  network  of 
journalists  in  every  state  capital.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  leveraging  that 
50-state  resource  to  ensure  the  AP 
breaks  political  news,  conveys  the 
electorate’s  changing  mood,  and 
explains  issues  that  matter  to  voters. 
She  has  covered  national  politics  for 


the  AP  since  2003. 

Christie  Blatchford  has  been 
appointed  national  columnist  for 
Toronto’s  Postmedia  News. 

Blatchford  will  file  stories  for  the 
news  service  for  publication  across 
the  Postmedia  chain  of  daily  news-  I 
papers  along  with  a  regular  weekly  | 
column  to  appear  in  the  National  i 
Post.  She  has  written  for  all  four  i 
Toronto-based  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  National  Post,  from  1998- 
2003.  She  has  won  a  National 
i  Newspaper  Award  for  column 
I  waiting,  and  she  was  the  2008 
recipient  of  the  Governor-General’s 
Literary  Award  in  nonfiction  for  ! 
her  book  about  Canadian  soldiers.  I 

Tracy  Jan  has  been  appointed  a 
reporter  for  The  Boston  Globe's 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau.  Jan  will 
cover  Congress  with  an  eye  on 
education  and  health  care.  Most 
recently,  she  covered  higher 
education  for  the  paper. 

Vivek  Wadhwa, 
a  senior  research 
associate  at  Harvard 
Law  School  and 
director  of  research 
at  Duke  University’s 
Center  for  Entrepreneurship,  has 
been  named  a  columnist  with  The 
Washington  Post's  new 
Ideas@Innovations  section.  The  i 
blog  will  cover  the  latest  in  key  sec- 


Los  Angeles  Times  reporter 
Nathaniel  Popper  won  the  April 
Sidney  Award  for  his  expose  on 
the  anti-union  practices  of  the 
supposedly  union-friendly  inter¬ 
national  furniture  retailer  Ikea. 
Popper  reported  that  while  the 
company’s  labor  force  is  fully 
unionized  in  Sweden,  where  the 
minimum  wage  is  $19  an  hour 
and  workers  receive  five  weeks 
of  government-mandated  paid 
vacation,  at  Ikea’s  factory  in 
Danville,  Va.,  full-time  employ¬ 
ees  start  at  $8  an  hour  with  12 
vacation  days  —  eight  of  them 
on  dates  determined  by  the 
company. 
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tors  such  as  energy,  technology,  edu¬ 
cation,  law,  health  care,  urban  devel¬ 
opment,  and  environment. 

Heather 
Hernandez  has 
been  named 
publisher  vvith 
Skagit  Publishing 
in  Mount  Vernon, 

■  Wash.  Most  recently,  she  was 
advertising  director  at  The  Roanoke 
I  (Va.)  Times  and  previously  held 
management  positions  at  The  San 
;  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  The 
Statesman  Journal  in  Salem,  Ore. 

:  She  replaces  Stedem  Wood,  who 
has  stepped  down  after  20  years. 

Jason  Fields  has 
been  named  head 
of  user  experience 
and  product  with 
the  AOL  Huffington 
Post  Media  Group. 
Fields  will  oversee  product,  design, 
and  user  experience  across  the 
company’s  diverse  destination 
sites.  Previously,  he  was  head  of 
user  experience  and  design,  and 
multiplatform  experiences  at  the 
BBC  in  London. 


Ed  Kelley  has  been  named  editor 
i  with  The  Washin^on  Times.  His 
:  responsibilities  include  overseeing 
news  and  opinion  content  for 
I  Washington  Times  Media,  a 
:  multi-platform  news  organization 
;  focused  on  exclusive  reporting  and 
i  compelling  conservative  opinion. 
Most  recently,  Kelley  was  editor  of 
I  The  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City. 
I  He  was  honored  as  Editor  of  the 
'  Year  by  the  National  Press 
*  Foundation  in  1996,  served  as  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  juror,  and  was 
!  I  inducted  into  the  Oklahoma 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in  2003. 


Gerard  Ryle  has 
been  named 
director  of  the 
Center  for  Public 
Integrity’s 
International 
Consortium  of  Investigative 
Journalists.  The  center  is  one  of 
the  country’s  oldest  and  largest 
nonprofit  investigative  news 
organizations.  In  his  new  posi- 


,  Robert  VV^alters 

has  been  named 
«,  vice  president  for 
AFL  Web  Printing, 
K  ^  .  a  mid-Atlantic 

iw  JF  leader  in  offset 

printing  and  print  services.  Walters 
has  spent  nearly  30  years  in  the 
newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business.  He  joined  AFL  in 
2008  and  previously  served  as 
vice  president  of  sales,  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager.  Prior 
to  joining  AFL,  Walters  was  vice 
president  of  operations  at  The 
Journal  News  in  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Tad  Kilgore  has 

. .  A  ■  been  named  the 
newest  contributor 
HP*’'  with  circulation 

v  trade  magazine 

W  LEARNtng  More 

Circulation  Idea  Service.  Kilgore  is 
currently  the  circulation  subscriber 
sales  and  retention  manager  for 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 
He  has  worked  in  audience  devel¬ 
opment  for  four  different  media 
companies  and  in  seven  different 
markets  for  the  last  15  years. 


.  V  '  „  ^ 

Weeks  has  been 
appointed  senior 
■—  vice  president  of 
^  ^  .  ■  client  relations  with 

‘  white' label  daily 
deal  software  provider  Shi^tback 
Concepts  LLC.  In  his  new  role. 
Weeks  will  help  the  company  grow 
its  strategic  partner  business, 
'expand  its  products  into  new  mar¬ 
kets,  and  explore  new  product  • 
applications.  He  most  recently 
worked  at  Morris  Communications 
as  corporate  vice  president  of 
advertising. 


Everton  J. 


Steve  Dahl  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  marketing  with 
Adicio  inc.,  provider  of  interactive 
classified  advertising  software  for 
media  companies.  Dahl  will  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  the 
strategic  planning  and  brand 
building  of  Adicio  and  its  proper¬ 
ties.  He  has  also  operated  his 
own  marketing  and  public 
relations  firm,  Dahl  Marketing, 
for  more  than  25  years. 

fHepditch  has 

been  named 
Agfa  Graphics’ 
newest  account 
/  manager  in 
Canada.  Hepditch  has  worked 
in  the  printing  industry  since 
1988.  She  joined  Agfa  in  1998 
as  product  marketing  manager 
for  electronic  prepress  and 
previously  held  positions  as 
North  American  marketing 
manager  for  workflow  as  well 
as  digital  solutions  specialist. 

Charle.s  Ponger  has  been 
named  vice  president  of 
distribution  and  client  develop¬ 
ment  for  online  publishing  with 
WorldNow,  an  online  technology, 
content,  and  revenue  solutions 
company  for  local  media.  He 
will  lead  efforts  to  extend  the 
company’s  market  position  in 
the  newspaper  industry  and 
oversee  all  aspects  of  new  client 
development.  Most  recently, 
Ponger  worked  in  sales  at 
Escenic.  He  also  spent  several 
years  consulting  with  national 
newspaper  groups  and  spent 
more  than  six  years  with 
Tribune’s  Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers  Inc. 


tion,  Ryle  will  lead  the  IClJ’s 
headquarters  staff  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  well  as  oversee  the 
consortium’s  100  member 
journalists  in  50  countries.  Most 
recently,  he  was  deputy  editor  of 
The  Canberra  (Australia)  Times. 


He  has  more  than  25  years  of 
experience  as  an  investigative 
reporter  and  editor,  and  his  work 
has  won  four  Walkley  Awards,  the 
top  Australian  award  for  journal¬ 
ism,  for  which  he  has  also  been  a 
finalist  12  times. 
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Sandra  Mims 
Rowe  has  been 
appointed 
chairman  of  the 
Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists. 
Rowe  succeeds  Paul  Steiger, 
i  president  and  editor-in-chief  of 
ProPublica,  who  had  served  as 

I  j  CPJ  chairman  since  2005.  Rowe 

I I  joined  the  CPJ  board  of  directors 
I  i  in  2003  and  has  been  producing 

;  award-winning  journalism  for 
! '  nearly  40  years.  As  editor 
I  of  The  Oregonian  in  Portland, 

'  I  Rowe  led  the  paper  to  five  Pulitzer 
;  Prizes.  In  2010  and  2011,  Rowe 
I  was  the  Knight  Fellow  at  Harvard 
i !  University’s  Shorenstein  Center. 


Pamela  D.  Henson 

has  been  named 
senior  vice  president 
of  advertising  with 
the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal 
Sentinel.  Prior  to  joining  the 
publication,  Henson  was  director  of 
strategic  development  for  Hearst 
Media/SFGate  at  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  SFGate.com.  Before 
joining  Hearst,  Henson  led  a  sales 
team  as  area  general  sales  manager 
for  YellowBook/YellowBookcom 
in  Denver. 


Alexa  Schirtzinger  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Sante  Fe  (N.M.)  Reporter. 
As  editor,  she  will  work  to  expand 
coverage  of  local  news,  politics,  arts 
and  culture,  and  explore  various 
means,  of  digital  and  data-driven  sto¬ 
rytelling.  Most  recently,  Schirtzinger 
served  as  a  staff  writer  at  the  publica¬ 
tion,  reporting  on  politics,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  energy  issues. 


John  Simons  has  been  named  the 
new  technology  and  media  editor  with 
The  Associated  Press.  Most  recently, 
he  was  senior  personal  finance  editor 


at  Black  Enterprise  magazine. 


Margaret  M.  Sullivan,  editor  of 
The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board. 
Sullivan  will  be  the  first  Buffalo 
News  editor  to  help  select  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  prestigious  awards. 
Sullivan  served  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
juror  in  2001,  2002,  2005,  and 
2006.  She  has  been  editor  of  the 
News  since  1999  and  is  the  first 
woman  to  hold  that  post  in  the 
newspaper’s  131-year  history. 


Dominic  Basulto, 
3  former  editor  of 

Fortune's  Business 
-  Innovation  Insider, 

has  joined  The 
!  nB  Washington  Post’s 
new  Ideas  ©Innovations  section. 
The  blog  will  cover  the  latest  in 
key  sectors  such  as  energy,  tech¬ 
nology,  education,  law,  health 
care,  urban  development,  and 
environment.  In  his  new  position, 
Basulto  will  analyze  the  week’s 
news,  identifying  original 
approaches  and  breakthroughs. 


Catherine  Ho  has  been  named 
staff  writer  for  The  Washington 
Post’s  Capital  Business,  magazine. 
Ho  \vill  cover  law  and  lobbying  for 
the  publication.  Most  recently,  she 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Journal,  where  she  covered 
labor  and  employment  stories. 
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James  G.  Wright  has 
been  appointed  busi- 
ness  editor  for  the  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal 
and  executive  editor 
>  ^  flHHB  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Business  Press,  a  weekly  business-to- 
business  magazine  produced  by  R-J 
staff.  He  previously  served  as  editor 
of  the  Times-News  in  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  and  most  recently  as  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  R-J. 


work  with  the  chief  revenue  officer 
and  the  vice  president  of  revenue  to 
create  and  implement  sales  strate¬ 
gies,  employee  recruitment,  CMG 
conference  planning,  yield  manage¬ 
ment,  and  analytics.  Most  recently, 
Reid  was  general  sales  manager  at 
Atlanta  radio  station  WSRV. 
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Extreme  Couponing 
Goes  Too  Far 

Newspapers  should  take  an  active  role  in  coupon  security 


BY  MERLE  DAVIDSON 


C  Reality  TV  shows  have  recently  portrayed 
consumers  hoarding  newspaper  coupon 
inserts.  Those  “couponers”  use  stacks  of 
coupons  to  buy  thousands  of  dollars  in  groceries 
for  a  fraction  of  their  value.  The  trend  has  spread, 


OUPONS 


COMEBACK. 


and  consumers  are  going  to  great 
lengths  to  retrieve  coupon  inserts  — 
even  climbing  into  dumpsters.  But 
their  extreme  savings  tactics  may 
be  costing  those  who  supply  the 
coupons. 

As  chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  board  and  an  adver¬ 
tiser  whose  flyers  are  often  packaged 
with  coupon  inserts,  I  believe  the 
security  of  these  inserts  is  crucial. 

While  couponing  television  shows 
vividly  portray  how  valuable 
coupons  are  for  consumers,  the 
value  to  newspapers,  advertisers, 
and  manufacturers  may  not  be  as 
obvious.  Marketers  distribute 
hundreds  of  billions  of  coupons 
each  year  through  newspapers  and 
poly-bag  wraps.  When  the  redemp¬ 
tion  value  of  those  coupons  is 
considered,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  a 
significant  business  to  advertisers, 
distributors,  and  newspapers. 

The  couponing  business  works 
because  of  a  collaborative  relation¬ 
ship  among  advertisers,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  newspapers,  and  consumers. 
Advertisers  team  with  manufacturers 
to  get  their  products  into  the  coupon 
inserts.  Coupon  manufacturers  work 
with  newspapers  to  distribute  the 
coupons.  Consumers  buy  those 
newspapers,  clip  the  coupons,  and 


I  purchase  the  advertisers’  products. 

I  There’ s  a  balance  that  works  and 
!  has  worked  for  decades. 

As  the  delivery  vehicle  for 
coupons,  newspapers  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  securing  the  inserts  to 
j  keep  this  balance.  ABC’s  Coupon 
i  Distribution  Verification  Service, 
or  CDVS,  can  add  an  extra  element 
of  protection  to  coupon  security. 

A  task  force  of  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  coupon  manufacturers 
j  developed  CDVS  to  enhance  coupon 
i  handling  and  control.  This  program 
i  established  guidelines  that  newspa- 
i  pers  have  followed  for  more  than  30 
years.  Because  of  this  program, 
newspapers  have  invested  in 
storage-area  security  measures, 
plant  security  systems,  shredders, 
j  and  personnel  to  check  that  the 
j  newspaper  is  complying  with  CDVS 
I  standards. 

I  The  program  is  structured  on  a 
I  set  of  industry-established  guide- 
I  lines  for  coupon  security,  including 
I  receipt,  storage,  and  disposal, 
i  Publishers  file  statements  about 
the  handling  and  disposal  of  news¬ 
papers  containing  coupons.  ABC 
auditors  visit  the  facility  to  test  the 
claims  through  physical  inspections 
and  internal  record  examinations. 

Auditors  check  a  range  of  criteria 


to  verily  the  coupons  are  handled  in 
accordance  with  established  guide¬ 
lines.  When  the  newspaper  receives 
the  coupons,  for  example,  they  must 
be  checked  to  ensure  the  number 
received  matches  the  number 
shipped.  Auditors  also  confirm  that 
the  inserts  are  stored  in  a  secure  area 
and  protected  from  theft  or  damage. 

Returns  are  also  part  of  the  audit 
process.  Newspapers  are  responsible 
for  ensuring  the  unsold  copies 
are  disposed  of  to  render 
advertiser  coupons  unusable. 
Those  who  handle  the  unsold 
copies  —  retailers,  wastepaper 
companies,  and  firms  that  pur¬ 
chase  unsold  copies  —  must 
sign  alfidavits  to  attest  that 
they  destroyed  the  copies. 
Newspapers  are  responsible  for 
securing  the  affidavits,  spot-check¬ 
ing  returned  newspapers,  and 
documenting  their  efforts.  Auditors 
also  spot-check  copies  returned  to 
the  newspaper’s  facility.  If  the  copies 
are  not  returned  to  the  newspaper, 
auditors  ensure  that  the  publishers 
secure  signed  affidavits  from  those 
who  handled  the  unsold  copies. 

CDVS  is  another  layer  of  protection 
that  helps  validate  a  newspaper’s 
approach  to  coupon  security.  By  join¬ 
ing  CDVS,  a  newspaper  of  any  size  — 
whether  metro  or  community  — 
shows  its  commitment  to  transparen¬ 
cy  and  accountability.  And  as  an 
independent  third-party  auditor, 

ABC  works  to  uphold  and  support 
the  standards. 

Just  one  package  of  inserts  in  a 
Sunday  paper  can  save  a  consumer 
a  significant  amount  of  money.  If 
we  stick  to  reasonable  couponing  — 
following  guidelines  and  obtaining 
inserts  only  from  the  copies  pur¬ 
chased  —  we  can  all  ensure  that  the 
coupons  will  keep  coming.  m 

Merle  Davidson  is  board  chairman  for  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  director 
of  media  services  for  J.C.  Penney  Co.  For  a 
full  list  of  industry-established  guidelines, 
visit  AccessABC.com/services/cdvs.htm. 
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